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ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS OF THE 

FUTURE 

Du. Tauaksath Das 
,v™ Fort- 

A litcle over two years ago, in an article entitled Anglo-German 
'* Relatione of the Future, I made the following statement:— 

"In the laat analysis, unless something very revolutionary happens in 
the arena of world politics, it u to be expected that with the growth of 
German power, rise' of Anglo-Germnn rivalry U inevitable aud then Britain 
will try to Isolate Germany in world politics, 09 she did before the World 
War.-* 

It seems to me that this fundamental thesis holds good to day. 
However, in world politics, so fur as Germany is concerned, two im- 
portant developments have occurred — (a) Italo-Gerraan understand- 
ing. generally knowo as “Rome-Berlin axis" and (b) Gcnnan-7op«Dcso- 
Italian anti-Communist pact. It seems to mo that those now orienta- 
tions in world politics do not really change the attitude of eoruo 
German statesmen who bcliovo that aD Anglo-German Alliance should 
be attainod at any cost: ami Rome-Bcrim axis and German-Japanaie- 
Italian 3Dti-CommunUt pact should be used as clubs (instruments of 
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pressure) to extract, concessions from Britain and her allies. This 
policy is based npon ihe fact that German rearmament programme 
(army, nary and air forces) received British blesainga and support, to 
coerce Prance and Russia who must not bo allowed, accord ini' to 
British ideas, to follow an anti-British policy. Grout Britain, by aid- 
ing Herr Hitler iu his policies, has gained her objective of Franco- 
Russian support to British world policies. Bnt many German statesmen 
seem to believe tlut Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the present Premier of 
Great Britain, will be following his father’s (Joseph Chamberlain's) 
foot-steps, by taking the initiative of forming an Anglo-German alliance 
which was breached by the latter some forty years ago. This German 
statesman think that the Halifax mission of 1937 was to promote this 
end in duo courao of time Prom the British point of view, Halifax 
mission had the samo objectivo as was the case with the fatuous Haldane 
Mission, before the World War. It is well-known now that tbo 
Haldane Mission wu« spinwred with the purpose of inducing Germany 
to give up her naval programme endangering British security and supre- 
macy ami thus pave the way for Anglo-German co-operation in Asia, 
Africa and- Europe, of course on Britain’s terms. Kaiser Wilhelm and 
his advisors refused to follow British bidding as Great Britain (support- 
ed by her partners in the Triple Entente) tightened the noose around 
Germany’s nook and crushed her in the World War. In the process of 
isolating Germany in world politics, before tho World War, the Entente 
group of Powers wooed Italy and detached her from the Triple Alliance 
group of Powers. Now Lord Halifax’s (former Lord Irwin who as the 
Viceroy of India imprisoned hundreds of thousands of Indian patriots) 
miwion seemed to have been to explore the possibility of breaking up 
Rome-Berlin axis and also German-Japanese understanding. 

The latest development in the Far Eastern War between China 
nnl Japan indicates that Germans are moat anxious to supply war- 
materials to China, through the British port of Hongkong. This is a 
very profitable trade and a possible investment for future expansion of 
German oorameree in Chins. This policy would naturally please Anglo- 
American Powers. Of oourse Germany is not laggiug behind in helping 
Japan in many ways. However from the following report it seems that 
Germany, to win Anglo-American support m world politics, is at present 
leaning heavily towards China:— 

"Poipiog, January 19. 1919 (By International News 83rvioe)— Germany 
consider* herself aligned with London, Washington and Poris rather than 
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with Rome and Toliio in connection with tbs 8ino-J*pnn8*o conflict German 
sources here asserted to-day. 

"These declarations were made drspite the fact the Nani Reich 
is an anti-oommunist ally with both Italy and Japan under the terms of the 
triangular Anti-Comintern Pact. 

"The German sources here claimed bath Washington and Tokio have 
been advised that Berlin consider* the anti-Communist agreement does not 
apply to Smo- Japanese warfare. 

“Because of popular sympathy for extensive German interests in 
China, it waa said, Germany baa refined ti follow Italy 'a lead in backing 
Japan against China through the anti-Communist Pact.” 

Prom the above report it is evident that there is duplicity 
regarding German Foreign Policy in the Par East. This duplicity 
was id jo evident during the days of Kaiser Wilhelm, whose government 
encouraged the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to rouse antiJapanese and 
anti-British feelings in Russia, to increase German influence in Russian 
politics. During the Ruseo-Japsnete War, the German government 
supplied arms and ammunitions both to Japan and Uaesia and at the 
same time tried to act as a friend of Russia. The Hitler regime has 
sponsored German- Jupantaa understanding which hag rorued anti- 
Jupaneso feeling both in Britain, America and Russia. In the present 
Sino-Japancie conflict, the German Government is aupplying arms and 
ammunitions to both sides and at the same time was willing to help 
Japan as a mediator. This type of time-serving policy always fails. 
After the Russo-Japanese War, Germany lost friendship of Russia aa 
well as of Japan. It seeing cloat that eventually; Germany will havo to 
moke a final decision either in favour of or againet Japan iothe 
exisiing and developing criss. 

If Germany decides lo give up her support of Japan in the Far 
East, she might give up Itoly in the Mediterranean, hoping that each 
a policy would win Anglo-American support and develop an Anglo- 
German alliance. In that case, Germany will havo no independent 
foreign policy, but she will have to light for Britain against Italy or 
Japan, as the oaaa may bo according to the British programme of elimi- 
nating the meet dangerous rivals in the Mediterranean and tho Pacific, 
—possibly Japan first and Italy next. 

In that case, will the German Foreign Policy be again tho same as 
»3a the case when Britain waa seeking for an Anglo-German Alliance 
(before forming the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902), asked Germany 
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to support her against Russian penetration in Manchuria ? Then, 
Germany, following Holstein-Bulow policy, refused to fight Russia and 
Britain dropped Germany as a possible future ally, and adopted the 
policy of isolation of Germany in world politics. 

For an Anglo-German understanding, Britain's price is that 
Germany mast not extend active support to Italy oud Japan. Are 
Herr Hitler and his advisors ready lo adopt this policy ? If bo, at 
what price; what will be the concession made to Germany by Britain 
and the Powers associated with her in world politics ? Will Gerrnauy 
get back her African colonies ?_ Will Britain agree to consolidation 
of German Power in the heart of Europe by bringing Austria, Huogory 
and rome of the Balkan states under German influence and control ? 
Will Britain agree to German expansion at the cost of Russia and 
Czechoslovakia ? Will Britain lend mouoy to Germany, »o that 
Germany will be able to soenre raw mutenalB and strengthen her posi- 
tion in international commerce ? Germany is uncertain of her next 
steps in Anglo-German relations. Ft seems she is vacillating. 
Is t'l because oi this wciWnfiMJ altiUulc of (ierwan statesmen rcganliuij 
Augh-Genuan relations Signor Mussolini determined not lo surrender 
unconditionally to Britain and lo avoid isolation of Italy in world poli- 
tics has extended full support to Japan ? 

Because of Anglo-Ainerican-Franco-Russian opposition and 
German uncertainly towards Japau, the latter may be defeated in the 
present Sino-Japanrse conflict, which might develop into another world 
war. Japan may be crushed as Germany was in 1914-1918. What 
will be the consequence of auch a situation in the Far East, in relation 
to Germany ? Elimination of Japan in the Par East will strengthen 
tbo Anglo-Prench-Kusflian bloc of powers immeasurably. Soviet 
Russia freed from Japanese fear will be able to face Germany con- 
fidently; and Franco will feel free to concentrate ber forces in German 
frontiers. In that case Germany must either follow Angio-Fronch- 
Hussian bloc’s dictation or face possible isolation; because in such an 
eventuality Italy will be faced with Anglo-French opposition without 
any aid from Germany or defeated Japan 

In spite of the prwent opposition, if Japan succeeds to win in the 
Far Eastern war raging now, what will be the British policy ? Will 
she seek then an understanding with Japan as well as Italy ? In 
such an eventuality, what will be British attitude toward* Germany ? 
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For Germany, thero are two definite ways open — (a) uurcserved Anglo* 
German Alliance on Britain'* terms or 16} ultimate British hostility. 
It in expected that German statesmen will not act os mere opportunists, 
but choose the course which would servo their notional interests in in 
eflcctivo way. If Germany is not willing to throw her weight in favour 
of Britain against Italy and Japan, then eventually she will bo faced 
with British opposition. If Germany again becomes too Btrong and 
decidoa to follow a policy which might be regarded as opposed to 
British interests, Britain will crush her as she did by the World War. 
German statesmen have a very hard task before them and future deve- 
lopments in the field of Auglo-Gertnau relations remain uncertain. 




THE VATICAN AND SPAIN 

Eluin Honor 

Gnirta 

1X7HEN one aaya of a country that it in rich, one mean* (bat it is 
' ' rich in itself, that a fertile sail and a favourablo climate cause 
tLo wheal and rice, the vines and olive, to tbrivo, a country where 
there are big fotests and raw materials to feed industry. Spain is rich 
in this way. But the greater part of tbo cultivable soil belongs to big 
landed proprietors, the rest to the Church. The other riches of the 
couotry are exploited with the aid of domestic and foreign capital. For 
a rich oountry is not necessarily a country whore the population enjoys 
good incomes and does not lock the noseasities of life. The riches of a 
country do not belong to tho peoplo who work and create them; they 
belong to a small minority who hold t beBO values either in the form of 
capital or iu the form of land. Tho table of wages shows very clearly 
what was the situation of the Spanish population. 

Until 1931, the year when the Republic was founded, there were 
no statistics. We know from the information of the International 
Labour Office what were the salaries in 1934 and how they were still 
further reduced in 1936. In 1934, for instanco, a locksmith in Madrid 
earned 1*77 pesetas per hour (which corresponded to Swibs frs. 0 71). 
In Barcelona tho same typo of work was worth Swiss frs. 9'55 per 
hour; in Valence Sw. frs. 0‘&0. A nonqualified mechanic earned only 
8w. fra. 0-40. In tho rural districts the situation was still worse. At 
Huesca a day-labourer earned Sw. In. 2 60 a day, a woman 8w. fra. 
1*20, exclusive of board 3nd lodging. At Granada and Toledo the 
figare was etill lower; at Ciudad Real it was less than half for men , 
and -80 centimes for women. At Estramadura, where tbo feudal lords 
reigned more despotically than in tbo rest of the country, the daily 
wage of the men was between -GO and '80 centimes per day. " No 
more Two- Bob wages ” was one of tho war crieB against the feudal 
system. 

Even taking into account the level of prices, which was rather low 
in Spain, tbo standard of life of the workers in the towns and on the 
land wait untenable. 
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When the Republican Government insisted that the soil be culti- 
vated and fixed a minimum wage for agricultural workers, the big 
landed proprietor* refused to submit. In Estramadura, where wages 
were lowest and discontent proportionately high, they protested and 
transformed yet more cultivated areas into pasture-land. Thus thwart- 
ed, the Government then attempted to impose a \ per cent, tax on 
income, but this measure could not be put into force. 

Such waatbe situation in the country, such the wages, and such 
the powers, when the ill-prepared revolt of the Asturias broke out, a 
revolt which was repressed by the then little-known General Frauco 
with such cruelty as to rouse the indignation of the whole world. 
Whereupon the Catholic Church found ii necessary to come to the 
help of the General and extricate him from his bad position. 

On tbe27tb Aug., 1D34, number of the Osservatorc romuno, the 
organ of the Vatican, there is set forth tire opinion of the Catholic 
Church on these events, an opinion which every good Catholic roust 
adopt. “The situation in Spain with regard to the recent revolt roust 
be appreciated in the following light : the Spanish Government Las 
ai led not only according to its rights, but also according to ita doty 
when it demanded that the Law be respected in its entirety. If it 
bad not done it* duty and severely punished the rebels, it would have 
been reeponsible for the blood that would have boen shed later. 

And eo that there may rent no shadow of donbt in the mind of 
good Catholics, they were told that "this is the right and just rule, in 
oonformity with tbo traditions of tbo -Catholic Church in its relations 
with the Civil Government. A legal govornnwnt has the unquestion- 
able right to put down all attempts at revolt, and all Catholics must, 
in obsdienc* to the Church, support the Government in ita fight 
against all revolts.” 

At that time it was the Lerronx-Gil Robles Conservative Govern, 
ment which had to be supported, and the poor workers who were the 
rebels. 

How wos the Church going to explain to its faithful flock that 
the diametrically opposite view must now be adopted, when the elected 
Government was Republican . and at the head of the rebel* was that 
same General Franco who formerly, as representative of the Govern- 
ment, had all the rights on bis side? 

Whereas the Holy Father during the Ethiopian War spared no 
pains to defend this "righteous war," during tbo revolt in Spain he left 
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[be initiative lo others. It was the Spanish Bishops who wero the 
first to tako the lead in proving that what was good Latin in 1931 wsb 
nothing but tbe work of the devil in 1930. In a "Collective AddreaB to 
the whole world with regard W tbe war in Spain.” published in tbe 
fortnightly review of the Vatican, the “Raiscyiui Internationale ili 
Documcntazione" of 25 August, 1937, the 49 Bishops accomplished a 
clever feat in twelve columns of print. 

That the traditional relations of tho Catholic Church with the 
Governments of the country wore of the best the Oaseraafore romana 
had no need to stress. Nobody can deny that in all disputes between 
tbo "haves" and the "have-nots" the Church ha6 supported with all 
its might those who, according to the Scriptures, have more difficulty 
in eoterning Paradise and who therefore have more need of a helping 
hind, But the problem lay in the fact that the rflles had changed and 
that the sympathy of the Church was now on the side of thoso rebels 
whom "the Government had not only the right, hut the duty to puuish 
severely." Tho initial efforts of the 49 Bishops wero therefore directed 
lo prove that in reality it was the rebels who were the Government, 
and the Government the rebels- It «M here that the defence came to 
grief. 

If it oould have been proved, the Bishops would not have needed 
twelve columns of the Vatican review. On the other hand, these 
twelve colntnu8 were inadequate to conceal the lack of proofs, oven in 
the eyes of the faithful, who are nevertheless ns-d lo Jesuit casuistry. 

The motive invoked has a double aspect, legal and moral. The 
Bishops began by preparing the legal ground with the aid of tbe moral 
ground. 

First of all. the causes of the'war went further back; war could 
have boen averted if only "thoso in powor had governed according to 
justice. ..if Parliament and Government in 1931 had not twisted the 
current of our history in a direction which was in disharmony with 
the nature and requirement* of the national spirit, and above all with 
the religious sentiment dominant in the country." 

Here the Bishops are alluding to the attempt of President Annas 
to reform the Church and the Army and to alleviate tho exhausted 
rural population The intrigues of the Right and of Alcala Zamora 
caused the Radical Government to fall, and the Government which 
succeeded it, a reactionary one, soon brought everything back into th« 
old track. For two years this Government held power. The Bute 
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paid the clergy once again; the discharged officer!) were rehabilitated, 
and once again the agricultural workers received starvation wages. 

The second moral point to which the Bishops attach a great deal 
of importance is the political colour of the Government. It i* Red. 
They must have it so, at least. And as it was impossible even for tbe 
Catholic Bishops to pretend that the Giu»l Government was the ex- 
pression of the Communist Party, or founded on Communist principles, 
they simply pushed it into the background in favour of the indisput- 
able enemy of all Churches and all society— Bolshevism. The duty 
of tbe Bishops was therefore to represent Spain at the moment when 
tbo revolt broke out as a country on the eve of n Communist revolu- 
tion at which the Government would have passively assisted. 

"Spain had only the choice between two attitudes: either to 
succumb under the attack prepared by the destructor, Bolshevism, as 
happened later in the districts where the National movement failed to 
triumph; or to oppose itself with titanic force to the terrible enemy. 

With this explanation the Bishops obtain two advantages; firstly, 
tl.e question of the Government and the revolt viewed from the angle 
of Bolshevism and resistance to Bolshevism. "The rebellion is not at 
bottom a revolt. It is a civil-aud-military resistance to a revolution.” 
Secondly, tbo rebels instead of bring the aggressore against a legal 
government become tho defenders of law and order, in the face of an 
attempt to establish anarchy. 

"On 27 Febraary, immediately after tho triumph of the Popular 
Front, the Comintern decreed the Spanish revolution and supported it 
with enormous *uma of money. On I May, hundreds of young men 
paraded in the street* of Madrid and made a collection for the purchase 
of homba, revolvers, powder and dynamite destined for the coming 
revolution. Finally, on 16 ?<lay, there was a meeting of tbe Third 
International, in twder to draw up a plan for the execution of political 
and military personalities who might play a rdlo in a counter-revolu- 
tion. Thus the movement spread from Madrid to the remotest 
villages; the militia was trained, received quantities of arms, and when 
tbe war broke ont had at its command 150,000 soliders for attack and 
100,003 for defence." 

According to the Bishops, the countiy had "a Government which 
did Dot understand or else did not want to defend the fundamental 
principles of all civilised society. After all the legal means bad been 
tried without result, there remained only force to safeguard order and 

2 
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peace against those who had decided to introduce Communism by 

violent means." 

The Government of the Popular Front which had just been 
elected is supposed, therefore, to have watched the minute Communist 
Party prepare a revolution, train a hage army, receive large amounts 
of money and arm* from Russia, all without stirring. And this in 
spite of the fact that the first aim of a Communist revolution would 
bavo been to overthrow the bourgeois Government. 

The Bishops themselves seem to find their explanation rather far- 
fetched, and admit quits frankly that tho question needs to be more 
clearly explained. 

"It may seem strange to you, dear brethren, that such facts 
should be treated in an episcopal document. The reaeon is that 
we have in this way sought to replace that constitutional right 
which alone can legalise a movement of national resistance. Without 
God, who must be at the base as at tho summit of every society; 
without an authority which cannot be replaced in its function as 
the guardian of order and protector of civil rights; threatened by 
the materia! power of tho unscrupulous, godless folk who are stirred 
up by the agents of the Third International — Spain was malting for 
anarchy, which is opposed to order in society, to its common welfare 
and to justice.” The Church and the rebels can therefore not reply 
on constitutional law. It must be replaced by what the Bishops call 
an "accomplished fact,” fur which whoever they do not furnish any 
proofs. These accomplished facts are supposed to represent something 
higher than constitutional law— what is called natural law. This term 
means, in the language of the Catholic Church, the law ae defined by 
the Church, through the Pope and the Biahop3 in their capacity as 
the only representatives of God, and by that very function solo judges 
of what God means by natural law. But when the Bishops pretend 
that the constitutional law of a Dation can be replaced by another, 
they have wandered into a domain where, a3 representatives of God, 
they have no authority. Dnless, in their presumptiou, they imagine 
them selves also to have the right to give to the constitutional law of 
a nation an interpretation which will at all times be in harmony with 
the interests of the Catholic Church. 

Tbero is however in the pastoral letter of the 49 Bishops which 
is addressed to the whole world, something which shows that the/ 
are not quite certain of their explanation on this point. 
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Although it was their intention to »ay that a substitute must be 
found fur this political right— thus admitting that they have not got this 
right— they nevertheless think that they had better proved that they do 
possess it after all. 

As far as the moral right is concerned, they get out of the diffi- 
culty by the same means employed everywhere by the Fascists, 
namely, by inventing a fictitious Communist revolution that would 
have led to anarchy. "And as God is tho most important foundation 

of every society a Communist revolution is above all a rebellion 

against God." Thus they fall back always on the religious terrain 
which alone they administer. On the other hand, when it is a ques- 
tion of attacking the law and constitution of a country, the argument 
becomes more complicated. It can bo douc only in one way: by 
proving that the legal government is illegal; and it can only be illegal 
if the eloctions have no! been conducted according to tbe constitution. 
Even the Bi-hops know that. But that they cannot prove. First of all, 
the elections were conducted iu conformity with the doctoral law. 
Secondly, it was u Radical-Clerical Government which had chwgo 
of thorn, and tbe Catholic Zamora, who wont to Mara every morning, 
was President of tho Republic. The result of the elections was made 
public by the Government, the Chamber sat, ond tbe Republican 
majority formed tbe Government. 

How was it possible now for the Bishops to find in this chain of 
political events a vulnerable point? But it had to be found. Other- 
wise they risked disclosing even to the believers that the support 
accorded by the Cbnrch to those who held power Lad its roots elsewhere 
than in the teaching of the authority which cornea from God, to which 
one had to submit whether good or bad; a doctrine which the Church 
has nut ceased to preach when it was to her advantage or to tho ad- 
vantage of ibe possessing classes. Tho vuloerublo point was thus 
found. But the explanation a a given had nothing to do with authority. 
'‘Although the Right at the last Parliamentary elections in Febinary, 
1936, obtained half a million votes more than tho Popular Front, it 
nevertheless received 114 fewer seats, because in several provinces tfa 0 
elections were deliberately annulled, and thus the legality of Parlia- 
ment was violated at the outset." 

Tbo Bishops state this point of view as if they believed that a 
Parliamentary Government, constitutionally elected, could become 
illegal if it later deliberately cancels a fow of its opponents’ seats. 
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Naturally, the Bishops do not advance any proofs of this accusation. 
But even if the tiling were proved, it would not alter Ibe fact that 
the party responsible for it was constitutionally elected and entered 
the Chamber as a majority. 

The real explanation of the defoat of the parties of the Right in 
spite of the majority of votes, is thoir lack of unity during the elec- 
tions. But this truth could not servo to prove the illegality of the Re- 
publican Government. 

In support of this allegation the Bishops devote no more than 
eight lines in their long document. First of all they say that “the 
great majority of the Spanish people had borne with patience 
the frequent vexations which the unjust laws had inflicted on their 
conscience.’ ' Further on they explain how ''democratic liberty 
had been perverted by tho preceding Republican Government in 
Rich n way that the popular will had been led astray.” 

The 49 Bishops also roply in their twelve columns to the most 
tririal questions which the support granted by tho Church to the 
rebels bad provoked od the part of Catholics of nil countries. They 
end up by aaking believers to spread the truth. But what truth ? 
Tho real truth which the Bishops do not reveal, and which shows 
that by supporting tho rcbelB in Spain the Church has broken with 
CDe of its most important dogmas, that of the sanctity of authority; 
or the truth of the Bishops, which ia a tissue of moral phrases and 
contradictory insinuations and may be summarised in the following 
cardinal points : the great majority of the people remained faithful 
to the Church and auffored under the unjust social laws. Tho popular 
will, however, bad still been misled, which enabled the Popular Front 
to win. But ibis victory wae not a real victory. It was wou, thanks 
to a trick, for which the faithful, who were yet misled, were not res- 
ponsible. 



The Catlwlic Church does not range itseir on the side of peace 
and justice. It lias no need to, because it ir justice. 




H. L. MENCKEN : THE DEAN OF 
ICONOCLASTS 

Charles I. Glicbsqbrg 

Niwmk, .VfB JtTtty 



" He believed that it wa3 only by constant skepticism, criticism and 
opposition that progress could be mado, end that the greatest of all 

daugers was inanition Such was bis mission, na he conceited it: to 

attack error whenever he saw it and to proclaim truih wherever he found 
it. It is only by such ioDnoclasm and proselyting that humanity caa bo 
helped." 

H. L. Meackcn, The Fhiloiophy of Friedrich Sieiztcho. 

"He bass large and extremely uncommon capacity for provocative 
utterance ; he knows how to get a touch of bellicosity into the most 
oanal doctrine ; ho is for over on tip toe, for ever challenging, for ever 
sjoTzando." 

H. L. Mencken, Qeorge Bernard Show: His Playti. 

M R. Ucnry L. Mencken is too well known to the English speaking 
world to require any formal introduction. fie has written 
voluminously and well on a wide number of subjects, political 
sociological, philological, and literary, though hi* strength lies 
primarily in literary criticism. When they first appeared, his series 
of six books, entitled Prejudices, created violet controversies. The 
title itself betrays tbo quality of bis criticism. He wields a bludgeon, 
be cracks a savage lash. His stalwart individualism is supported 
by a power of rhetoric which makes his heresies scorn reasonable and 
convincing while the argumonts of bis opponents soem stupid and 
reactionary. With his learned but unacaderaio book on The American 
Language, recently enlarged and revised, he baa won an enviable 
reputation as a philologist. He was among the first of the intellectual 
pioneers in America to call attention to the value of Nietzashe's 
philosophy, and to recognize tbe gcoius of Gcorgo Bernard Shaw. But 
Mr. Mencken i* probably best remembered by the average American 
as the late editor of ‘The American Marcary,’ a " debunkiDg" 
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periodical which encouraged young writers. His name during the 
twenties became the fighting symbol of a movement of revolt. Around 
him rallied the forces of creative discontent. He became by right the 
acknowledged leader of the rebellious younger generation in its struggle 
against the established ideals of America, its most eloquent and power- 
ful spokesman. 

Lately, however, the tide of opinion has begun to turn. Mr. 
Mencken’s repot&iion as a critic has been eclipeed by considerations 
which uro, strictly speaking, outside the pale of literature. Political 
controversies, quarrels on economic is3uea have tended to alienate 
sympathy and to distract attention from hie important, oven if chiefly 
negative, contribution to American literary criticism. Borrowing and 
carrying to an extreme Mr. Mencken’s original method of attack, 
younger writers with radical leanings have fought to sweep him aside 
as an unregenerate Tory. They have sedulously minimized his vsluo 
by describing him as an editorial clown gifted with a voice as deep and 
loud as the bulls of Bashan and a style as damaging os a slapstick. 
Worst of all. they have dismissed him us a critic devoid of 3 scheme 
of values, genuine insight, and good taste. Fundamentally, nearly oil 
of these charges are false. 

Political differences, which are as inevitable as differences of 
temperament or belief, play no exclusive or decisive idle in the shaping 
of literary criticism. There were excellent critics before the Marxian 
Era. Whatever the Marxist theoreticians may say, there is no causal 
relationship between the truth of the dialectical interpretation of society 
and culture and the soundness and native endowment of o critic. 
Sainte-Bcuve, Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Pater, Trine— to select a few 
illustrious figures at random — to what extent aro wo interested in their 
economic or soeial views when we read their critical work ? Not chat 



politics docs not exert a significant influence. It is part of a man, and 
the whole man is implicit in the act of appreciation and judgment. To 
make the functional aspect of literature exclude every other aspeot, 
particularly the aesthetic, is to fall into the crass error of abstraction- 
ism. For Mr. Mencken, whatever his economic and political rations — 
and he has been a fortnight champion of human freedom and civil 
rights— has been a stimulating and capable critic. 

Secondly, Mr. Mencken’B surface levity of manner has been gross- 
ly misunderstood. His irresponsible stylo with its muscular ucolog- 
isms, its colloquialisms, and slashing invectives, has deceived some of 
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the radical intelligentsia, who are " hell-bent " to save the world from 
injustice. They have set him down at- a mere public entertainer, a 
blntont and brazen showman, a vulgar clown, a low oo median. The 
indictment betrays not. only bias but bIso a lamentable ignorance of 
individual psychology. For Mr. Mencken is inherently a moralist. 
He ie tremendously in earnest. More profoundly even than the young 
Marxist cjusadere, he is out to rave America and the rest of civiliza- 
tion from the curse of stupidity, intolerance, bureaucracy and a hydra- 
headed host of other evils spawned by the institution of democracy. 
Only he is more mature and far wiser in his use of tactics. Instead of 
resorting to frenzied and righteous denunciation*, be punctures hypo* 
cricy and purilanistn with the white-bot needle of satire. He laughs at 
folly, he ridicules mediocrity, he exposes quacks and frauds. The effect 
he produces is vastly more destructive than if he had confined himself 
to solemn preaching. 

Finally, the fact that Mr. Mencken has foiled to produce a book 
expounding in full bis own theory of aesthetics, has aroused In some 
the suspicion that bo has no system of value* to guide him, that he is 
little more than an impressionist who allows his vagaries to rule his 
fallible judgment. This, ugain, is ba9od on a partial truth. Though 
Mr. Mencken has not written a book on aesthetics, he has explicitly 
formulated hts critical credo and he adheres on the whole to a fairly 
consistent body of value*. Not that he is freo from errors and even 
absurdities of judgment. He contradicts himsolf at times, be permits 
his enthusiasm to ran away with him. Despite these dcfeits, the fact 
remains that he follows a eystom of values as logical und coherent in 
the main as that elaborately 3pun ont by an I. A. Kichaids in England 
or a Kenneth Burke in America. Unliko them, however be prefers to 
have his principles embodied in practice, implicit in the critical act, 
not divorced from it ind sterile and abstract. One example will 
perhaps serve to make this point clear. T. A. Richards, followed by 
Kenneth Burke, has drawn up an impressive doctrine based on the 
virtue of skepticism. All truth* are to be tested by their oontrarieties 
they are to be denied, approached from unfamiliar angles, dissociated, 
re-assembled under new patterns, examined from all aides. Now this 
philosophy of doubt, this professional skepticism hu been aggressively 
employed by Mr. Mencken for quite some time. Scorn, derision, icono- 
clastic assaults, chronic disbelief, persistent non-conformity — these have 
been his chief stock-in-trade for many years and attest to a seasoned 
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skeptical intelligence. He applies skopticiam in the form of trencbaul 
satire to all matters of dogma and fsitb. Nothing is established, 
everything is to be questioned. Where more modem critics have 
analyzed skepticism into its linguistic, conceptual, and psychological 
components, Mr. Mencken has actually and vividly employed the 
skeptical method. 

Indeed, it is this quality that constitutes his most valid claim to 
historical importance. He was the besom that swept the dust, the 
bloat**! spiders and the gray oombwebs and the accumulated debris of 
dogma out of the temple of letters. He epeued the doors and windows 
and lets in reviving, germicidal blast* of fro6b air. He secularized art, 
brought it down to commou earth, made it real and rich and hutnau. 
Tradition lost some of ita crushing weight and authority; originality 
became a virtue and an adventure. Mr. Mencken was a constructive 
force in hie very negation; he encouraged new talent by his vehement 
repudiation of the old men of the tribe. Without hia hearty and com- 
manding presence, his daring leadership, American literature of the 
past two decades would not have yielded such an abundant harvest. 

II. 

Now Mr. Mencken's method, if it can be dignified by such a term, 
is really very simple. All he did was to take some controversial issue 
and atrip it deftly to the skin, removing every garment and under- 
garment of rhetorical concealment. Then be adopted tho philosophy 
of enlightened common sense and developed it with might and main. 
Before he was through with the subject under discretion, ho had over- 
ridden any possible objection on the port of the reader. To streng- 
then his thesis, he often resorted to another useful and ingenious 
dovice— that of exaggeration and ridicule. He seized on the enemy 
(be it a f .lsc idea or a person, particularly a reformer, a politician, a 
Humanist, or some mealy-mouthed pedagogue) and dragged him- 
thoroughly in the mire. After daubing him with the most outrageous 
epithets, he finally banged tho victim and riddled i: with bullets in the 
approved American style. Mr. Mencken is a master of the arc of 
critical assassination. 

Another trick of his was to parade o paradox and then defend it as 
a maligned and unrecognized truth. On all occasions he carried with 
him o quiver full of barbed paradoxes. He honestly believes that the 
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general run of men are fools, poltroons. irremediable mediocrities. .A 
lut of his audacious paradoxes would reach astonishing lengths. Por 
example, he was found of arguing that women are more interested in 
sex than men ; that men do not lust for power, they merely crave rest 
and peace ; that government ig a conspiracy of the inferior mob against 
the minority of superior men ; that wars are inevitable and in a sense 
desirable ; that it is futile and foolish to seek reform in this hopelessly 
sinful and corrupt, cruel world ; that it is better to live magnificently 
than to live long ; that the drama is designed primarily for the delecta- 
tion and edification of the multitude and consequently contains no 
profouod or original ideas. 



III 

All those characteristics, his individualized style, his power of 
caricature und satire, his love of startling paradoxes, were in evidence 
while he was in his twenties. His book on George Bernard Shaw anil 
his study of Nictswbe helped to clarify and confirm his own views, 
though he was more deeply influenced by Nietzsche than by Shaw. 
Prom the German thinker he derived the conception of au aristocracy 
composed of men endowed with superior intellects, men who would 
manage and control the state. From him, too, he probably learned to 
look with contempt upon the slaves, the class of inferiors, tho mob 
whoso mission is to asrve tho master class. Thus Mr. Mencken deve- 
loped a doctrine of absolute individualism which rejected conventional 
notions of good and evil, the dream of human perfectibility, the senti- 
ment professing faith in tho equality and brotherhood of man. 
Eqaality, Mr. Mencken concluded, is a dream, a wish fathered sololy 
by the defeated and tho disinherited. The masses are loathsome ; 
since all they mo good for is manual work, a labouring class that is 
docile and obedient is therefore desirable. To the humaniiarianB who 
oppose such a theory Mr. Mencken replies that experience proves it is 
true. “ The history of the hopelessly futile and fatuous effort to im- 
provo the negroes of the Southern Dnited Slates,’" he declares. 
" affords one such proof. It iB apparent, on brief reflection, that the 
negro, no matter how much he is educated, must remain, os a race, in 
a condition of subservience ; that lie most remain the inferior of the 
stronger and more intelligent white man so long os he retains racial 
differentiation.” 
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The theme of democracy arouses Mr. Mencken to » pitch of de- 
nunciatory fury. An extreme individualist be can find no adjective 
violent enough to express bis disagreement with tho ideological assump- 
tions on which democracy is bawd. The indictment he draws np is 
crushing and complete. American democratic principles and institu- 
tions are all a vicious fraud, a poisonous pretence. The democratic 
idea is predicated on the theory that by virtue of inherent merit 
sovereignty resides in tho inferior man, the class at the bottom of the 
scale. The common swallows the consoling myth that he has a right 
to govern himself and that he is eminently fitted to do so. All this 
Mr. Mencken exposes as flatulent nonsenso. The inferior man simply 
remains inferior, and no political bypocricy can change that elementary, 
incontrovertible fact. Modern psychology, Mr. Mencken maintains, 
has demonstrated the utter falsity of the belief in human perfectibility. 
The mind functions according to specific laws. Some minds begin with 
a superior equipment ; others have a fatally limited capacity for 
learning. There is no such thing ss mental equality. No metaphysi- 
cal casuistry can contravone that fundamental truth. It is not a 
question of what ought to be but of what is. 

Now let us grant for a moment that this abysmally unfair indict- 
ment is a true one. Let us suppose that human nature is exactly as 
Mr. Mencken describes it. What then ? What does be suggest as a 
wlution 9 His answer is— lot us face these facts and accept them. 
Let uo put the inferior man in hiB proper place. Let ns invest the true 
aristocracy, those gifted by nature or training, with tho power to rule. 
In all this there is no mention of tho possibility that tho electorate 
may be raised in intelligence) and improved in character. Not one 
concession that other men. in Atnorica and elsewhere, may become as 
enterprising and far-seeing and wise as thoeo on whom Mr. Mencken 
would bestow the sceptre of authority. 

One cannot help but admire Mr. Menckon'B method of logical 
aggression. He assumes, to begin with, that the vast mass of the 
population are ignorant and stupid, driven by greod and saddled with 
medieval superstition*. Then ho proceeds to the cost step : they are 
congenitally deemed to remain in this state of benighted sloth and 
stupefaction. They are uutcachable ; they are animated by two im- 
pulses only— fear and envy. The craving for security, the need for 
bread and circuses, that is all they care for. They are impervious to new 
ideas, they are led by tribal compulsions, the passions and prejudices of 
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'he herd, blind to stubborn facts, deaf to the appeals of reason. " Are 
those your gods, America?’’ Mr. Mencken asks with withering scorn. 

Ho confines himself, of coarse, to assertions. His marshaling of 
alleged scientific facts and conclusions is altogether open to suspicion. 
He is not a> much ©mcerned with truth as with hurling his convictions 
at the thick unregenerate heads of the American public. Yet modern 
psychology, if it has demonstrated anything, has shown conclusively 
that congential factors while they make for conspicuous differences of 
development, are decisively affected by the social environment. How 
can one deny that within variable limits, as a child is trained, so will it 
grow up to manhood ? Why not assume that a society which functions 
organically will endeavor to raise, and succeed in raising, the standard 
not only of literacy but also of intelligence and character and talent in 
the community at large ? When this happens, shall we ascribe it to 
accident, to a biological waywardness on the part of the genes, or shall 
we acknowledge that, given favorable circumstances, social, economic, 
and educational, a man, no roa-.tcr from whai class he stems, may 
acquire the qualities of independent thought, honor, integrity and 
courage which Mr. Mencken bo lavishly admires ? 

Mr. Mencken fails to distinguish between political and industrial 
democracy. Ho simply prepares his antecedent definitions and then 
leads them to triumphant conclusions. He declares democracy a corpse 
and then performs an autopsy. But he has no solution to offer, no 
goal towards which men might strive collectively. In the " Coda " to 
bis book, Notei on Democracy (1926), ho defends himself against the 
anticipated criticism that ho has advanced no constructive proposal. 
" My business is not prognosis, but diagnosis. I am not engaged in 
therapeutics, but in pathology.” Why, he asks, is he therefore dis- 
qualified from bolding up a mirror to our view or probing into our 
diseased vitals? There are many problems, he argues, that are funda- 
mentally insoluble. The curse of democracy is that it pretends to he 
a panacea for all ills. As far as he is oonoerned, there may bo no 
cure-all. Man may never loam tho art of governing himself rationally 
and effectively. In spite of his protestations to the contrary, Mr. 
Mencken cannot help showing hia true colors. He does have a reform, 
a solution, in mind. What he believes in is an aristocracy, a true 
aristocracy, with fine, clean traditions, a rich background of culture, 
and animated by the aterling qualities of honesty and honor and 
courage. But Mr. Mencken’s whole conception of an aristocratic 
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leadership breaks down the moment one attempts concretely to pot it 
into practice. It is, in effect, a defence of the statu* quo, a plea for 
economic conservatism. 

Mr. Mencken's criticism can best be sampled and studied in his 
series of Prejudices. The title is highly appropriate, for in reacting 
to books and men and ideas, this is what he rolies upon as a etimulant 
and as a criterion of value— prejudices. The word, however, is un- 
fortunate if it suggests a crotchety, wilfully dogmatic, emotionally 
opinionated set of doctrine*. On the contrary, it reflects a thunder- 
ingly alive personality ; Mr. Mencken’s criticism is effective not 
because of any technique or metliod or theory it employs but because 
it reveals an interesting personality. Ho is not overawed by names, 
authorities, canons, traditions, rule*. Ho does not mince word*. He 
will speak ont in his masculine idiom, though the heavens fail and 
the god* stand aghast. He does not hestitate to say whether a thing 
is good or bid. In the end critical work of ibis kind is bound to do 
more good than barm. Skepticism, when it is genuine and reasonable, 
ia a positive intellectual virtue ; it is a challenge, an incentive to 
further thought and exploration ; it roots up old mouldering founda- 
tion* ; it throws a man back ou his own resources, hi* own integrity, 
where all aesthetic judgments must be pronounced. Then, too, Mr. 
Meocken’s book* make for exhilirating reading. He rouy bo, und 
often is, in the wrong, but no one ha3 ever accused him of being 
downright dull. This alone is an inestimable service to literary 
criticism— that he makes lmt blood course through the veins of books, 
that he makea literature live, that he iufusee his own exuberant 
vitality into the the critical performance, that he infects us with 
his prejudices and enthusiasms. Indeed, lie regards thi6 as one of 
the prime functious of the good critic : “ He makes the work of ait 
live for the spectator ; bo makes the spectator live for tho work 
of art." 

Impatiently Mr. MeDcken thrusts aside tho abracadabra of 
abstractions the critics have fashioned for their cult. He has no use 
for what he calls tho " Criticism of Criticism of Criticism." Art as 
morality, as a psychologically revealing document, art. us play, art as 
the overcoming of the fear of death, art as metaphysics or philology 
or science or history or scholarship— for all these theories bo bas little 
but contempt. One blast of common sense reduces all those preten ' 
tious abstractions and formulas to so much dusty rubbish Mr. 
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Mencken's own views on tbo art of criticism emerge full-blown in 
bis e-nay. Footnote on criticism." First, as ia his custom, he 
begins by annihilating all past system of criticism. Critical theories 
of the past were utterly false because founded on the absurd assump- 
tion that criticism is pedagogical in function, that, its primary aim is 
to instruct, to disseminate truth and eradicate error, that it seeks to 
prcc'.aim some special doctrine or message. On the contrary, Mr. 
Mencken insists, tbo tally capable and stimulating critio is moved 
by no each impulse. Ho is impelled by the same force that moves 
tbo artist— " the aimplo desire to function freely and beautifully, to 
giTe outward and objective form to ideas that bubble inwardly and 
havo a fascinating lure in them, to get rid of them dramatically and 
make an articulate noise in the world ” Any other motive is sheer 
delustoo, the prcduct of a messianic complex. Mr. Mencken doe* 
not write criticism because he is public-spirited and wishes to improve 
the condition of American literature. Emphatically not. His under- 
lying purpose, be would have us believe, is to formulate his ideas and 
make them prevail against all opposition. 

Criticism is, therefore, a truly creative art. Though the critic 
derives hia material and hia inspiration from books and not directly 
from life, what he produces is not second-rate. Of course, it may be 
if tho critic is merely a recorder of other men's thoaghts and feelings, 
without relieving within himself the experiences Ibat gave them birth. 
But if be is creatively grifted, if he posse*so* the soul of an artist, 
he proceeds inexorably from the particular work of art to tho experi- 
ence that lies behind it— life iUelf. The great critic invariably operates 
on the same plane as the creativo artist. The discourse upon a book 
or play or poem develops into an essay on tomo general theme, a 
philosophy of life, a table of values. It thus becomes a work of art 
in it« own right. Every exilic who is worth his salt docs not stick to 
the work before him, for ‘‘what is before him is always infinitely less 
interesting than what is within." He becomes engrossed in general 
ideas ; he develops into sn artist whose material is not a particular 
book but tbo wliole area of life itself. 

The great and genuine critic, then, is engaged in an autonomous 
activity — :n spreading hi* idea* abroad, in fighting for hi* own belief*. 

He is not actually trying to perform an impossible act of arctic 
justice ujxm the artist whose work gives him a test. He is not trying 
with mathematical passion to find out exactly what was in the artist’s 
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mind At the moment of creation, and to display it precisely and in 
an ecstasy of appreciation. He is not trying to bring the work dis- 
cussed within some transient theory of aesthetics, or cthice, or truth, 
or to determine it* degree of departure from that theory. He is not 
trying to lift np the fine arts, or to depend democracy against senso, 
or to promote happiness at the domestic hearth, or to convert sopho- 
mores into right-thinkers, or to serve God. He is not trying to fit a 
group of novel phenomena into the orderly process of history. He ia 
not even trying to discharge the catalytic office that I myself, in a 
romantic moment, once sought to force upon him. He is, first and 
last, simply trying to express himself .' 99 Criticism ia neither edifi- 
cation nor politics nor science. It ia a creative release. If the 
critic survives at all, ho survives as an artist, not on the basis of the 
correctness of bia judicial estimato3. 

The fallacy in this point of view iB immediately apparent. It 
gets one nowhere. The critic like the artist expresses himself. Criti- 
cism is self-expression. Tbcro ia no reference to any basic and en- 
during values, no attempt to appraise tbo importance of that which is 
expressed. If criticism is expression pure aod simple, then wc arrive 
at virtual anarchy. The opinion any man utters is justified and final. 
Why did Mr. Mencken command attention during the second and 
third decades of this contury ? Not because he expressed himsolf 
but because the ideas be voiced wore suited to the needs of the time. 
They wore relevant, vital, liberating. Ho was listened to not alone 
because be thundered and bellowed ; he was listened to because his 
ideas then Beeraed sound and essential. 

Mr. Mencken will have none of this reasoning. He frankly goes 
the whole hog. Impressionism ia the open sesame to criticism. Truth 
is a mirage, pursued only by professors and pedants, by second-rate 
academic minds. A profound, all-embracing skepticism prompts him 
to declare : " Nine times out of ton, in the arks as in life, there is 
actually no truth to be discovered ; tbcro is only error to be exposed/' 
Particularly in aesthetics ia there no permanent core of truth. 
Theories Me and paes away ; art remains and chides our questioning. 
It is personality that makes a work of art live, creative passion, creative 
force. And this applies with equal validity to criticiam, which is a fine 
art, or nothing. If it is to endure, it must contain new ideas, it must 
reveal a colorful, integrated personality, it moat be alive and enter- 
taining, it must be free from didacticism and dogmatism. Criticism, 
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at bottom, is indistinguishable from skepticism. Hence it cannot be 
constructive in the commonly accepted sense of the terra, for immutable 
truths do not exist in the arts What the critic must leurn to do is 
to enter with a sympathy and comprehension into the mind of the 
artist and rocapture the creative passion that once promoted him. 
Resides the capacity for analysis and reflection, the critic requires 
gusto— a RUBto that approximates to the insight and inspiration of the 
artist. It is this gusto which plays like a bright searchlight across 
Mr. Mencken’s pages. 

V 

Mr. Mencken is the disconcerting apostle of common sense. In a 
matchless vocabulary he derides the native tendency to exalt America 
and its creative potentialities. The glowing visions of critics from 
Emerson to Van Wyck Brooks have been contradicted by the irrefut- 
able irony of facts. With joyous malice Mr. Mencken points out that 
our literature is chiefly remarkable for its " reapoctablo mediocrity; " 
it is distinguished by a sort of “ timorous flaecidity, an amiable hollow - 
noBs." With what evident delight be stresses the pallid decorum, the 
fatal facility, the shoddy creative substance, lacking in both durabi- 
lity und passion, of American letters. This disgust with American 
literature leads him to hyperbolical extremes, as when he asserts 
that its recent work is " the aolf-expression of a people who have 
not only half way up the ladder from moral slavery to intellectual 
slavery.” 

Hero we see the skeptio in action. No article of faith, no pro- 
jected fantasy, can pass his scrutiny unchallenged. He enjoys playing 
tho part of a geaeral non-conformist, an unregenerate skeptic. He 
takes his fling at the repressed theology of tho Puritans, which has 
robbed American literature of spontaneous joy in expression, racinew, 
cxpansivoDOBS. freedom. Tbe trouble with American literature.be 
feels, is that it has no sustaining tradition, no cultured environment, 
no firm nourishing roots. American artists are in a chronic state of 
despair or opposition. American writers cither flee from the American 
aieno or else turn upon it with unrestrained loathing. Whatever ori- 
ginality and enterprise this literature possesses springs almost entirely 
from foreign sources. American culture is of a plebeian, mongrel 
character. In America the clamorous will of an undifferentiated mob 
prevails, inferiority is in the saddle. 
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Tlaia impotence, Mr. Mencken concludes, is duo to tho general 
cultural situation in America, iU political beliefs and practices, its 
religion and system of morality. It all springs from the lack of “ a 
civilized aristocracy, secure in its position, animated by an intelligent 
curiosity, skeptical or facile generalizations, superior to the sentimental- 
ity of the mob, and delighting in the battle of ideas for its own sako." 
Progress is achieved only on the higher level where non-conformity is 
understood and protected and where penwnalities may deviate from the 
norm with impunity. A genuine aristocracy, Mr. Mencken assures his 
readers, will servo as a palladium of liberty for the man of letter*. An 
important justification of an aristocracy, as he conceives it is that 
it owes no responsibility to the general masses of men ; it is there- 
fore superior to " both their degradod longings and their no lesa 
degraded aversions." 

America is an intellectual desert because it is composed of a 
plutocracy, a mass of human blanks and a small band of ineffectual 
intelligentsia. If the writer is to receive adequate encouragement and 
recognition, instead of opposition and persecution, ho must have the 
benefit of intelligent criticism from his equals, from an aristocracy of 
taste. After getting thus far, Mr. Mencken is forced to conclude that 
he ha* no solution to suggest. He has simply set down hU own pre- 
judices as they came to him, without seeking to discover the mean* and 
conditions whereby an aristocracy of taste could bo established. All he 
can do is to reiterate with irritable empha«is that American art is 
imitative and anaemic and it* political lifo shot through with 
superficiality and corruption. The best ho can do is to fall back 
upon the virtue of skepticism ns the sovereign remedy. Skepticism, 
he believes, is allied to true imagination. " The more a man dreams, 
the les3 he believes, A great literature is thus chiefly the product of 
doubting and enquiring minds in revolt ngainst the immovable certain- 
ties of the nation.” 

This alone is sufficient to make clear the nature of Mr. Mencken's 
limitations as a critic. But an examination of the philosophical 
premiroB on which they are based, will mako them more glaringly 
evidcDt. For example, he demonstrates to his entire satisfaction that 
there is no such thing as inspiration, that the free flow of ideas is 
simply a function of the digestive tract, a blood-conditioned process. 
Then he launches forth on a long and learned disquisition on how 
metabolism determines our creative moments. This is the mechanistic 
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doctrine he would substitute for the complex psychology of tlie creitive 
process. Ho dismisses poetry as no more than an adolescent pre- 
occupation, a reassuring Action set to dancing music, a way of escape 
from the harsh unendurable realities of existence. The essence of 
poetry, ho informs us, lie* in its flagrant distortion and denial of 
objective reality. This incisive cynicism is not without a pnrpow. In 
apite of who! •» tie condemnation, he has persist©! in his cynicism 
because at heart he is somewhat of a moralist, posset**! of “ a pro 
found rcvrrence for ami fidelity to the troth, sometimes almost amount- 
ing to fan taoism." 

Mr. Mencken's practice as a critic is not inconsistent with his 
theory of the nature and function of criticism. The critic is a creative 
artist who responds to the inner necessity of expressing himself, of 
experimenting with ideas, of undemanding and mastering life. As an 
impressionist, what Mr. Mencken looks for in a work iB vitality, the 
stamp of a remarkable personality. This search for the vital and 
authentic in contemporary letter.* has caused him to neglect the major 
figures of the past He is not a Brundeis or a Saint©- Beuve, focussing 
a luminous and learned intelligence on the contribution of the past -nd 
studying tbe modern Id the light of a continuous tradition. An 
irrepressible iconoclast, he spends moit of his ammunition in attack, 
refutation, derogation, full-throited derision. His sketches are usually 
short. With brilliant improvisation he seizes upon and expands a single 
impression or series of impressions. His essays are thus largely journal- 
ism, written at a particular time for a particular occasion. Many of 
them aro already dated. Though vigorous and penetrating, tho body 
of bis writings is, on the whole, negative in spirit and substance. 

VI. 

Prom the above considerations it is clear that Mr. Mencken docs 
not emerge as a critic of the first order. Who can deny that his is a 
singular personality or that his style is pungent, original, alive ? Who 
would be so ungenerous a* to question the strength of his positive 
qualities 9 But tbe critic is more than a personality, moce than a 
style. Ho is a powerful, constructive thinker, with acute and exact 
aesthetic insight, ar.d that insight is supported by a clo*e sympathetic 
knowledge of other literatures in tho past and present. Hero Mr. 
Mencken ’a deficiencies loom large. He in not an original thioker 
eithor a* a literary or social critic. With what new ideas ho* he 
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fecundated the American mind ? Exactly whal lias been his contri- 
bution ? How does lie compare with the giants of literary criticism ? 
To aak these questions is to answer them. Mr. Mencken bas been 
content to exploit his small stock of prejudices and to measure every 
thing by personal standards. He bas proselytized in favour of common 
sense; lie has tilted valiantly at tlio follies of sentimentality ; be has 
called for the reign of reason, the cult ol superior minds. Ho ha* 
been fearless nnd outspoken. But the net result of bis labors bos been 
negative— be has destroyed many a myth and slain many a mediocrity ; 
ho bos waged war against the professors, the Methodiats and Presby- 
terians and the Rotarinns ; he has acclaimed Theodore Dreiser and 
Sinclair Lewis and ridiculed the Humanists. What remains ? Little 
of high and enduring worth. The lime when his style could be 
cleverly imitated is over. As for his critical notions, they have ceased 
to carry any influence. 

To defend Mr. Mencken against such a frontal attack, his 
admirers, notably Dr. Isaac Goldberg wlto has written the official 
biography, have contrived an ingenious rationalization. Mr. Mencken, 
they say, ie a creative artist, and what ie creative criticism but the 
expression of a man’s unique self ? It ie a subjective confession. 
Judged in this light, Mr. Mencken is important because be communi- 
cates a deep sense of life, because he reach ea to the roots of a work of 
art, becauso ho is responsive to extra-aesthetic considerations. Now 
nothing bas proved more harmful to the cause of criticism than this 
soil of well-meant nonsense. Since literary criticism cannot toko 
over the scientific method in toto, it has bceD glibly ossumod 
that it can therefore become purely subjective and irresponsible, the 
revelation of an interesting self. This theory— und, bo it noted, 
this rejection of theories is in itself a suspect form of theoretical 
speculation— is seasoned with generalizations like life, a rich personality, 
n creative spirit, and soon. Phrases like "a feeling for life" get ua 
nowhere. The question remains: A feeling for what kind of life? 
How deep, how integrated and consistent and universal is that feeling ? 
In Mr. Mencken's case, it takes the curious form of defending an 
aristocracy of the intellect, of attacking the ideology and institutions 
of democracy, of making a virtu »1 plea for individual aupremacy — 
the powerful and suoccssful man. If a critic espouses error, wo expose 
hi6 fallacies, we refuse to follow his leadership. Mr. Mencken, of 
course, may ask sardonically, What ia truth? Now truth, in an absolute 
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reuse, may no! exist : but there am certain fimdaimyifcal "human 
•ruths” lo which we cling because we And them useful, functionally 
valid and life-sustaining. They are tlie "trotha” by which we live. 

Mr. Mencken's lexicon of ideas can help us no longer. His day 
has passed, his sun has set He has no aohition to olTei for our 
pressing problems, he cannot help us in our difficulties. Many 
problems, he lolls us. are insoluble . we must limit llie hounds or our 
intellectual quest. Granted The absolute is unattainable. To many 
a question there is no definitive , no satisfying answer Nevertheless, 
man persists in unking question* and seeking answers. He ennoot do 
otherwise. To exist in this problematical and precarious world he 
must build up a system of stable values, n framework of enduring 
beliefs. These values and beliefs may not be true, hut for him at 
this crosB-road of time they are adequate and he caa art os if they 
were truo. If they are instrumenlally valid, lie learn* to accept 
them. 

VII 

Mr. Mencken’s central passion expends itself in negation. To 
grasp tho underlying reason far this, one must understand the 
philosophical foundation for his prejudices. He may pretend to hold 
metaphysics in contempt but he h's worked out a world-attitude of 
his own, which is to be found more or le»fl systematically developed 
in his two books, Treatise on Fight and Wrong and Treatise on the 
Gods. He scoffs at the thought that man possesses an immortal soul. 
Prom Ilia objective observations of life on earth, lie concludes that 
man is but s sick fly clinging precariously to tho ocamic fly-wheel. 
The world a? ho sees it is an abattoir, a primeval jungle full of 
cruelty and tragedy and injustice. Why roil against it or Iry foolishly 
to remedy it ? No. it is better simply to forget about it. It is better 
to purauo the pleasures that exi6t in the midst of horror. We must 
accept the world as we find it. This accounts for Mr. Mencken’s 
odd combination of orthodoxy and revolt, sharp diwot and com- 
placent conservatism. In one place he frankly stoics his conservatism : 
“I am, in many fields, a flouter of the accepted revelation and hence 
immoral, but the field of economic* is uot one of them, llere, indeed, 
I know of no man who is more orthodox than I um. I believe that 
the present organisation of society, as had us it i*, is belter than any 
other that has ever been proposed. I reject all the sure cares iu 
current agitation from government ownership to the single tax, I 
am in favor of free competition in all human enterprises, und to tho 
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utmost limit.” To agitate for a change of government, Mr. Mencken 
argues, is a mark of romantic sentimentality. There is no reawn for 
believing that the new government will lie superior to Ihe old. 

His amateurish dabbling in philosophy is as profound as Ins 
science of politics. Pragmatically he arrives at the conclusion that 
each of us is moved by an elementary pleasuro-pain psychology, driven 
by the desire to escape as quickly as possible from tbo tragi comedy 
of existence. 1 Life, fundamentally, is not worth living." Hence 
the fictions and fantasies we concoct to make it tolerublc and pleasant. 
"The basic fact about human existence is not that it i 9 a tragedy, 
but that it is a hole. It is not so much a war as an endless standing 
in line. The objection to it is nut that it is predominantly paiuful, 
but that it is lacking in sense." From this boredom there is no 
possibility of relief; it is universal and inevitable. As fur as 
Mr. Mencken is concerned, life presents an altogether practical pro- 
blem ; bow to avoid pain and to piocure the maximum amount of 
pleasure ? He believes that man will increase in civilization and 
wisdom only in so far 33 be cast* oil ibe willingness to believe and 
cultivates the faculty of doubt. Life is reully a simple and enjoyable 
affair when rightly apprehended, Mr. Mencken assures us. It affords 
an infinitely amusing spectacle of absurdity and imbecility. The only 
beliefs, mainly of a negative cast, to which Mr. Mencken can subscribe 
me briefly : religion is a curse to mankind ; the discovery of fact is useful 
to the race ; government is inherently evil ; the artist with his imagin- 
ary world-fictions is a benefactor, but we sliould distinguish his fiction* 
from reality ; complete freedom of thought and expression is desirable 

Soberly considered, what has Mr. Mencken u* a critic to offer us 
except negation ? Muddled and dogmatic despite his skeptical outlook, 
he provide* no sound values by which to judge tbo character of 
literuture. He has no conception of man as a dynamic, integrated 
organism which shapes its environment at tbe same time that it is 
influenced by it. Though he has written much, his work will probably 
uot euduro. It has already accomplished whatever good it could 
have accomplished in its time. It set out lo ho koDcxitustic and 
liberating and it succeeded admirably. Time was when Mr. Mencken 
was the acknowledged leader of the vanguard. Now he has been 
superseded, outstripped in tbe race of ideas. He ie in the position of 
a general who has led a fiery and gallant charge but who is now 
urging caution and restraint upon men whose blood is up and who are 
determined to go ahead at all costa. 
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MlXTEBN years ago I was one of the casual visitor. at the foundation 
O ceremony of the Institute which bears the name of a distinguished 
administrator and Governor of tho Province. I had finished my first 
term of Collrctorship and was spending joining-time in Cawnpore. 
Little did I then imagine that I would bo callod upon to address the 
students of that Institute on such a solemn ond formal occasion. 
While I am deeply grateful to you for inviting me to-day, I am more 
than conscious of the difficulties of my tusk, for India with its many 
Universities not iDfreqnemly suffers from wanton and periodic tides 
of eloquence. The Hareourt Butler Tfcchouologica) Institute despite 
continuity of the name has during ibe past few months undergone an 
important change. What was but a Section under the control of the 
Provincial Government has now blossomed into the Imp-rial Institute 
of Sugar Technology under (lie aegis of the Cential Government. 
And it ia not merely a matter of nomenclature or a change of admi- 
nistrative form; for it singnalises the achievement of a definite aim, 
live importance of which will loom larger and larger in course of time. 
The sugar industry has in the fullest meaning of the terra 'arrived' 
primarily as a result of the fiscal protection granted lo it in 1932. 
Tl* problem facing it now is not one of expansion but of intensive 
orderly and co-ordinated development. The stage has been reached 
when the progress so far achieved must be consolidated, the technical 
and economic efficiency of tbo industry increased and the organisation 
of it in all its phases so ordered m to harmonise the various interests 
of the cultivator, the manufacturer, the trader, the consumer and also 
the 8tate, for it is tho luller which has been mainly instrumental at 
a very considerable sacrifice of revenue for the sprclaculnr rise of the 
sugar industry. 

The change thus wrought is fundamental, The industry has in 
the Imperial luslitute a well equipped organisation to keep itself 
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abreast with the latest developments iu sugar technology and to help 
it in solving the varied and difficult problems ‘.ha*, arise in connection 
with the rapidly progressing industry such as sugar. The United 
Provinces are vastly concerned with the future progress of tho Insti- 
tute. for cane cultivation and the utilisation of it into live manufacture 
of gur and sugar play an important role in the economic life of the 
province. The United Provinces produce at present a larger 
quantity of cane and sugar than the rest of India put together. It is 
therefore but appropriate that the Institute should have been located 
in a place where it will be in intimate touch with the mauilold prob- 
lems of the industry. The progress of sugar manufacture has been phe- 
nomenally rapid, but it mast not be forgotten that it has been within 
the sheltering ramparts of prohibitive tariffs. It is oDly recently when 
the prosperous bloom of the earlier years hus passod that attention 
is being drawn to the solution of the numerous teething troubles which 
face it at present. Whilst we may congratulate ourselves on the capacity 
of the Indian enterprise to have risen to the occaidoo and taken ad- 
vantage of the fiscal protection, it must be remembered that the primary 
object in raising the import duties was welfare of the cane-grower. 
Cane is the principal cash crop of the United Provinces and Bihar und 
consequently it was only natural that the industry should bavo 
developed most rapidly in these two provinces. The location of the 
industry wa6, however, principally tho result of a desire to take quick 
and immediate advantage of flbcal protection and the facilities extant 
in tbc matter of adequate cane supplies. It was essentially a develop- 
ment with au eye to quick profits rather than the result of far-sighted 
calculations. As a matter of fact the Industry in Northern India has 
some obvious disadvantages as against climatically better suited tracts 
m Western and Southern Indio. The cane crop is sunjost to extreme 
variations of temperature and is perhaps even more subject to attacks 
from discsso and insect posts. The crushing season is therefore 
necessarily very much shorter than in the South and so far as it j* 
possible to foresee, no amount of agricultural research will be able to 
eliminate this disadvantage from the factories in the United Proviuce-t 
and Bihar vis a-vis those operating in Southern India and extend u 
beyond a maximum of aix months. Tlioro is also the further handicap 
of heavy transport charges for having to sell 80 per cent sugar in 
internal but distant markets. For the present, however, the industry 
in Northern India need not have any serious apprehensions from the 
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factories in the South, for Lho ccet of producing cane there ia higher 
and the range of competing substitute crop- is apparently much larger 
than in those provinces. The fact should, however, I* remembered 
that, the development of the sugar industry in those province* is 
principally a matter of relative advantages of crop production rather 
than uuy absolute advantage in the mattor of tauu cultivation. It is 
therefore all the more necessary that tire industry in these parts must 
develop and work at a higher pitch of technological efficiency if it is 
to overcome it* own inherent difficulties. 

Scientific research has Iiccd particularly fruitful in the spliere of 
canc breeding and India has every reason to be grateful to the Cane 
Breeding Station of Coimbatore for its wonderful varieiies of canes 
which are known all over the country and even beyond the ooofiuea 
of India. It is often alleged that the progress acbiev&J in cane 
cultivation has not, however, been commensurate with the increase 
in manufacturing efficiency. But the comparison is neither fair nor 
appropriate. Application of agricultural research in a country like 
ours with its primitive urguuisation and oountlcsa cultivators with 
hopelessly inadequate resources ia a matter even of greater difficulty 
than tho accomplishment of it. It is wotl known that crop production 
in this country is financed at exorbitant rates of interest generally of 
the order of 24 per cent, por annum ; and as if thi* is not u serious 
enough handicap, the cultivator has to bear unaided the risks of violent 
market fluctuations. From the point of view of the cultivator, 
cultivation is not merely a uieana of livelihood so much as a mode of 
hie and largely Life itself. Whilst bis capacity to bear losses is 
almost negligible, in the modern world he is the one individual who 
is exposed net only to the inevitable risks of agriculture but also of 
price fluctuations. The results though familiar are generally iragic. 
A bumper harvest is not necessarily a blessing to the cultivator. Ii is 
often the reverse of it and the cane-grower in theee provinces and 
Bihar knows it too well as o result of his experience of the past 
season. Not only did he get lower prices for a magnificent crop of 
cane but be was faced in some parts of the country with the difficulty 
of marketing bia crop at any price whatsoever. Not many years ago 
tho wheat grower in the Punjab aud the United Provinces found 
himself faced with ruin as a result of bumper harvests in this country 
and abroad ; during the last cane crushing season it was the grower 
of cane wlio suffered most aud now it ia the turn of the cotton 
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col ti valor bub ply because nature has been more than generous to the 
cotton plant in the Onitod States of America, Egypt “ a< * India. 
The jute-grower in Bengal despito having virtual monopoly in the 
world market has almost resigned himself to relative penary as a 
consequence of plentiful harvest. I have referred to this almost 
reemring phenomenon of our present economic regime with view to 
emphasise the fact that while agricultural and technological research 
haa made Unking advances in recent years, the development of 
economic and administrative organisation has considerably lagged 
behind. The result is a perplexing paradox. The aim of all agricul- 
tural and tc-lmological research is increased efficiency in the pro- 
duction of consumers' goods and progressive improvement in the 
economic, well-being of the community. And yet the moment there is 
plenitude as a rcsultof nature 'a bounty and the scientist*' ingenuity, 
a new and hitherto insoluable difficulty supervenes almost as a direct 
consequence of a regime based on price factor and private profits. 
We have travelled a great deal since the days when industrialisation 
was considered a* an end in itself. Economic activity whether 
agricultural or industrial can only be considered in its relation to the 
wclfurc of the community. Our entire outlook in these matters has 
during the past few yours uodorgonc a profound change. The happi- 
ness of the missoB and the qualitative improvement in their standard 
of lifo are recognised to be of far greater consequence than the mere 
existence of a rich and varied industrial life or of a sma’l number of 
opuleot entrepreneurs. To put it briefly, equitable distribution with 
the object of increasing the general welfare is considered far more 
important than the mere organisation of efficient production 
Emphasis has thus been shifted from a profit economy to that of 
rational and equitoble partnership between the various factors of 
production in the national dividend. It is now perceived that a great 
variety of checks and controls is necessary if private interest* of 
industrialists arc to be harmonized with those of the community at 
large. 

I want to apply these general observations to some features of 
the sugar industry. I need not say much about the cane grower. 
His misery and helplessness and the consequent handicap in the 
marketing of his perishable produce cu-a-ti* the manufacturer of 
sugar are sufficiently known ; and if I judge the temper of the 
country rightly, bis woea will not go onheeded. The problem is 
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essentially one of financing oauo production at a reasonable rate of 
interest— very much lower than the geuer&l rate of the order of 24 per 
cent, per annum, moving and marketing tbo crop cheaply and effect- 
irely by eliminating a great deal of waste which occur* in the shape 
of fraud, unnecessary intermediaries, sheer ineptitude, wa«te, harass- 
ment and unnecessary delay. Apart, however, from these matters of 
more efficient organisation there is no fundamental problem of reducing 
the risk of price fluctuations and of guaranteeing to the grower a 
minimum premium for the better quality of his goods. It is not only 
in respect of cano but in respect of all agricultural commodities, that 
the limiting factor in the way of growing improved varieties is one 
of securing adequate premium to compensate for additional labour and 
expense and it seems to me that this is a matter in which no substan- 
tial progress is likoly unless a co-ordinated drive inspired by the 
Governments in the provinces is undertaken in close co-operation with 
the representatives of the cultivator and fcho manufacturer. 

Whilst it is obvious that the canc-growor's c&je is doc likely to go 
by default, I am not so sure about the labour employed in sugar 
manufacture. And I [save particularly in view the skilled workers in- 
cluding the higher rank9 of the technical personnel. The Sugar 
Institute as the principal training ground and the chief source of supply 
for these men is vitally interested in the conditions of their employment. 
The Institute has wisely restricted admission to the various courses 
strictly in aooordance with the possible requirements of the industry, 
for a skilled technician by virtue of his specialised training is restricted 
as to the possible avenues of employment. The training is necessarily 
long and expensive it is only rudimentary wisdom to restrict the supply 
of such trained personnel to actual requirements, for the problem of 
oducatod unemployment is likely to bo particularly serious in tbo case 
of these specialised individual* as compared to those with a more 
general education. One of the great achievements of youog India has 
been that where a few years ago the country was content merely ro 
borrow and adapt knowledge gleaned from the West, it has now come 
forward with its own contributions in tbo scientific sphere. Some of 
onr scientific investigators have earned world-wide renown. A word 
of warning is, however, necessary, for there is n tendency to treat 
yoang scientists with first-rate training and capacity for original 
investigations purely from the market point of view. Such a policy, 
I feel, is suicidal, for even economy must not be pursued regardless of 
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ita ultimate coat and any sweating. or contemptuous depreciation of 
scientific workers are bound to be in the end a disastrous and expen- 
aivo mistake. The examples of countries like Germany and the U.8.A. 
which have developed their great manufacturing industries with the 
help of an army of scientific workers must always be borne in mind, 
if India also ia to take its placo alongside those countries as an equal. 
Etorral vigilance and incessant reaonrcefulnees by scientists and 
technologists are the essential condition* for the progressive continua- 
tion of any industry. Lord Nuffield recently gave expression to such 
an idea in announcing a gift of a million pounds to the Oxford Univer- 
sity. May I in this conn&ction also add that if the Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Technology ia to rise to its full stature and occupy its rightful 
place as the competent adviser of the industry it will have to have far 
greater resource* than what it has at present from the Government ? 
Jute and Tea have their own technological laboratories; and also cotton 
and even lac. The great steel enterprise of Tata? have their own 
research laboratory. The sogar industry is indeed fortunate in having 
an Institute started and financed by tbo State: but in matters of 
technological research, the capacity for work must be limited by avail 
able resources. 1 therefore tako Ibis opportunity of putting in a 
plea for considerate and even generous treatment of the scientific 
workers and for the industry shouldering a part of the financial burden 
of the Institute and increasing its resources. 

It is curious that in the analysis of industrial costs whilst every 
item of cost is rigidly scrutinised the item pertaining to the financing 
and management of the industry is rarely subjected to tho same close 
examination. It has hitborto been taken for granted that those who are 
responsible for bringing an industrial unit into existence are entitled 
remuneration on their own terms. The outside public has but littlo 
knowledge of it and it seems to me that the reason why ibis aspect o f 
tho industrial cost is not widely known is because the entrepreneurs 
perhaps fee! that wider publicity may produce an outcry against what 
seems in a goad many cases to be extravagant terms of remuneration. 
Since it is only recently, in fact since the passing of the new Company 
Act, that interesting details regarding the pice that the industry 
has to pay for the sponsors of industrial units is coming to be generally 
known. Even a cursory glanoe at some of the articles of association 
reveals a wide and inexplicable disparity of management expenses. 

I shall confine myself to the examination of the varying scale* of 
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remuneration allowed to themselves by the managing agents in the 
sugar industry. An important and prosperous group of factories 
managed by an enterprising firm in the Punjab charges only 24 per 
cent, commission on the net profits of the company after deducting 
depreciation and income-tax and Rs. 2o0 per mensem a a office 
allowance. The groBB block of on o of theso factories is over 33 lakhs 
of rupees. Another firm of managing agents having also 3 couple of 
factories chwgos besides au office allowance of Rs. 2,000 per mousem, 
a commission of 6 per cent, on the net yearly profits of tho company, 
a commission of 24 per cent, on all purchases made on behalf of the 
company in the United Kingdom by tho managing agents or their 
agents and an allowance of £100 per annum. Another firm of manag- 
ing agents charges a monthly allowance of Rs. 1,030 and a commis- 
sion of 10 per cent, on the net profits of the company, though the total 
block is only slightly over 9 lakhs of rupees. In the case of another 
large and well-established company the office allowance goes up to Rs. 
3,000 per mensem, besides a commission of 74 per cent, on the net 
profits. I have cited these figures merely to show that the question of 
remuneration of the managing agents has to be examined as a part of the 
problem of general costs. It is possible that we arc paying at present 
far too generously people whose principal service has been to initiato 
the enterprise and to run it. So far as the question of Gnanciog is 
concerned, every enterprise properly organised must be in a position.* 
raies the neosssary finance at tho usaal market rate and let it be said 
that the managing agents do not finance any of the ooncerns except at 
a price which is not below the market rate. The point that I want to 
make is that with the recent orientation of economic thought it seems 
only fair and proper that all the items of the cost of an industry should 
be rcruttnued and that distribution should be equitably arranged ; and 
this should be particularly so when an industry owes not only its 
existence bat continued prosperity to fiscal protection granted to it by 
the State and the sacrifice of the oonsumcr. I have no doubt that wo 
shall have some extraordinarily interesting results if the relative costs 
of the various factories in this country on the managerial and finuucial 
aide were to be subjected to a clow scrutiny. In this connection I 
should also mention a tendency on the part of managing firms with 
considerable experience of a particular industry to continue charging 
remuneration on a stale which might have been justified wbon the 
enterprise was first brought into being and was somewhat of a pioneer 
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nature. In fact the law of diminishing cost3 which ia generally 
applicable to modern industry doea not seem to be applicable to 
managing agent* whew* commissions glow directly with the increasing 
growth of their industrial ventures. Harsh epithets have recently been 
used in connection with the Managing Agents in inBnrance business. 
So far aa sugar ia concerned, I shall only say that one of the finest 
factories in the oouutry has no managing agents at all and 6iigur is one 
of those industries which doea not suffer from violent changes of fashion 
or of rapid obsolescence of machinery. What I plead is that the 
managerial cost of industry deserves scrutiny and should be brought 
down as far u possible in accordance with the changing circumstances 
in the country. The profitability or otherwise of an industry cannot 
obviously be calculated on the assumption of all items of costs remain- 
ing unalterable and stationary except of raw material or of the labour 
employed in the factories. 

Before I leave sugar nfanufacture, I must not omit mentioning 
<f«» — that great national cottage industry the output of which is over 
four times of the white sugar and which still consumes by far the 
largest amount of the cane crop. The output of Khandsari sugar has 
been rapidly declining and the return of the gur maker— generally the 
cultivator— ha* been progressively diminishing. The Institute has not 
neglected the latter a* an anachronism and experiments are afoot to 
enhance the relative efficiency of <jur production, by lowering the cost 
of production and by improving ita keeping qualities. The latter 
aspoct is of very great importance in view of the wide disparity in 
prices of various kinds of gur in the country. The problem of salvag- 
ing these cottage industries is always extremely difficult, for the scope 
of improvement is limited within the rigid frame-work of an unecono- 
mic and often rcsourcelens organisation. Nevertheless, it is of Buprome 
importance from the standpoint of the nation that the villugor must be 
enabled not only to maintain but to improve his standard of living. 
Gur production is doubtless very much lea profitable than the manu^ 
facture of sugar, but for that very reason ibere is tho greater need for 
concentrated attack on the many difficulties that face the cano grower 
who is not in a position to Bell his output to the factory. Let it never 
be forgotten and above all by tbo Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logy that the genesis-even the justification of the great sugar industry 
is the welfare of the cane-grower and by implication also the gur 
producer. 
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I must nol omit lo say a few words regarding the activities of the 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, especially in the bphere of oil. 
Here again the training that the Institute haB been able to impart baa 
been in the closest touch with the requirements of the industry. Oil 
manufacture like the production of gur is still largely a oottago industry 
and it is in this respect that all the scientific and technological in- 
genuity that India is capable of is needed. May I in this connection 
invite your attention to what appear* to me a serious defect in our indus- 
trial organisation ? We are at present almost entirely dependent upon 
foreign machinery and the extent of our contribution to designing and 
manufacturing machines is negligible. The educated Indian particu- 
larly must come in for a groat deal of blame ; for it has beeu often 
said and with some justification that educated India has hitherto shown 
no signs of outstanding manipulative skill and this is perhaps tho 
result of an artificial division between classes who work with their own 
hands and those who aro in the habit of working in the offices. Tbo 
Institute has a Faculty of Sugar Engineering and 1 hope that in course 
of time a school will be developed turning out men who have a lively 
t*nse combined with the nooimry skill in manipulation to take up the 
wurld-old implements of Iudia’a various cottage industries to improve 
them and to moke them more effective than they are at present. 
India's industrial future will never be assured unless her sons are able to 
make all the resources of modern technology their own and improve 
upon them in the light of their own peculiar requirements. It does 
not require much calculation to prove that even a moderate increase in 
the efficiency of our ordinary implement* of agriculture or of oil milling 
will mean an enormous increaso in the national dividend. Cottage 
industries, despite their relative inefficiency, will and must continue to 
exist for a long time to come, but the secret of their survival will have 
to be found in increased efficiency by means of intensive research — a 
problem which has hitherto hardly received tho attention it deserves. 
The result has been that deepito increased industrialisation there has 
been but little progress a> far as the 7ast regions of agricultural and 
rural occupations are concerned. It is in thi* sphere that I envisage 
ever-increasing influence of the young men trained up iu an up-to-date 
institute like the present with its modern methods of training in various 
branches of technology. We still seeoi to suffer from an inferiority 
complex and an Indian with high technical qualifications is still looked 
upon with suspicion which is hardly justified in viow of what baa been 
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achieve, for instance, in the textile industry. Abmedabad, my own 
native citj, baa built up a prosperous tactile industry second to none 
in efficiency in my part of India entirely with Indian brains. A 
visit to the great establishment of the Tataa at Tutanagar will 
also suffice to prove that au educated Indian is not necessarily 
toft and lacking in resourcefulness or in the capacity for hard 
work. The suspicion, however, is thero and I hope that it will 
be effectively dispelled by the alumni of tbe Imperial Institute at least 
so far as the sugar industry in its various branches is concerned. The 
oourses of tbe Institute have been very carefully designed and I hope 
that the boys turned out by the Institute will deserve well of tbe 
industry in whose interests the Institute is being maintained. The 
sugar indastry is a national industry in a ttnM which is not true of 
any other indastry in the oouutry; for it owes its inception primarily 
to the action of the State. Ita continued prosperity is a matter not 
only of interest to a few industrialists or share-holders but to millions 
of petty cano growers. It is because of this that legislation bud to bo 
resorted to in Bibar, the Onitod Provinces and Mysore to on sore a 
minimum return to the cane-grovrer. Considerable sums of money 
have been spent by the State to inveotigate the best possible ways of 
utilising the byc-products of live industry. With the practical elimi- 
nation of foreign competition and the reservation of the internal market 
the industry enjoys a considerable degree of stability. The industry 
itself is relStivelv simple. There is therefore all tho more reason for 
economy in respect of expenses of management. In an industry like 
the sugar the appropriate criterion of prosperity should be ono of social 
welfare ratber than merely of private profit. Thu good of the primary 
producer is tho one thing which should prominently bo kopt in view 
in considering the problems whether of sugar or of tho oil milling 
industry. Wo are apt to judge all industries in terms of pecuniary 
accountancy but the ration d'etre of any industry 13 not private profit 
so much as the progressive and qualitative rise in the well-being of 
the community; and this can only be achieved by the co-operative 
efforts of all the various factors engaged in the industry and haimoni- 
cation of their particular interests. 
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It is not possible here to take the poetry of individual troubadours 
into consideration. But mention must be mode of the fact that, in 
spite of the general monotony of troubadour poetry, it was always a 
thing of high artistic finish, displaying ranch technical skill and that 
it was the source from which many literary motives wore derived by 
the later poets of Europe. Such for example is the simile of the 
deer by the troubadour Berbezill , 1 that of the salamander by Peiro de 
Cols . 8 that of the candle by Peire Batmen,* and that of the swan by 
Pcirol,* all of which were used by Petrarch. Another troubadour 
motive known as " alba," or dawn was mush cultivated by the 
German minnesingers. 

The Proveucul traditions of the chivalrous poetry of love were 
brought by the troubadours, who travelled from one court to tho other 
in waich of honour and money, to Italy where the noble house* of 
Bate, Romano and Moulfenat welcomed the new poetry. But the 
court where it flourished most was that of Bred tick II of Sicily, who 
was a great patron of art and learning and was connected by 
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matrimony with the south of Franoc. On account of thU matrimonial 
connection, many troubadours had made his court the centre of their 
activity and under their influence came into existouce what is known 
as the Sicilian school of Italian poetry. 

The poets of the Sicilian school were nothing more than imitators 
of the troubadours. The same motive of tho humble worship of 
woman with its conoomitant conventionalism recurB in it and is 
oxpresred with the same minute attention to form and literary artifice. 
Of the two Provencal forms of poetry, the cannot and the tenzons. it 
was the former which was the more popular with the Sicilian poets. 
But they had the same Provencal desire to diacus3 subtle questions of 
loro for which they invented a new form of poetry, the sonnet, whiah 
wa3 basod on a Sicilian popular 9ong with alternating rhymes. Tho 
question was propounded in one Bonnet, called propotla, and answered 
in another, called riipoz^t. the second sonnet having tho same rhyme 
scheme as the first one. 

The questions were of tho same nature as we have found in 
Provencal poetry. Examples:— 

(1) To which lover should a lady give her love, to the one who 
speaks out boldly, or to the one who iE timid and silent ? 

(9) Two knights love a lady : on o is coartoous, learned and 
wire, libera! and pleasing, the other doughty and of great vumlage, 
fierce and bold, and feared of all people : which is tho more worthy of 
the lady's love ? 

(3) Three youths love a lady and demand a token of her pre- 
ference. To one she gave the garland, took the garland from the 
other and pat it upon her head, and finally, gave the third a slight 
slap on the cheek. For which of these three did she express tho 
most love ? 

But the Provencal mode of thought was soon given a loftier 
direction in Italy when the influence of religion and Platonic philo- 
sophy wub added to the cult of chivalrous love. Already among tho 
troubadours wc sometimes find a lady regarded as “ the perfect image 
of Divinity, before whom all ranks are equal " (Arnaud do Marveil) 
but it is an occasional note, aa the Provencals showed a remarkable 
lack of religious enthusiasm. But in Italy the idealization of the 
lady for her angelio qualities replaced the conventional humility based 
on social inferiority and a new mysticism of love was developod which 
annihilated the distinction between the sense and the spirit. 
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To understand the process of this change, we have to take into 
account tho forces that were at work in Italy at this time. The 
thirteenth century in Italy was marked by remarkable intellectual 
vigour, duo to the revival of the study of Roman law and the ancient 
letters. At the same time there was a new spiritual force organized 
by St. Francis and St. Dominic. Under the inflnenos of this 
re-awakened zeal foe religion, tho stud ice of the monks, whose cells 
wero the centres of reviving learning, now usuumcd a scholastic 
character. In this philosophy the pagan sentiment of lovo was trans- 
formed into the Christian feeling for tbo inCnite and theology was 
oombinod with Platonism, which was nearest to the Christian truth 
in regard to the emotions of beauty and love. This Platonic 
Christianity made" the visible form to be regarded aa valid only aa 
suggestion of tbo spirit, of holiness, of purity and love” (The Classi- 
cal Heritago of the Middle Ages, by H. 0. Taylor, Macmillan, 1911, 
p. 128)'. In this now intellectual quickening woman comeB to occupy 
an important place. The religious revival leads to tbo diffusion of the 
cult of tbo Mother of God. The churchea are covered with her figure 
and tho woman comes to bo worshipped with a mystic feeling, under 
the combined influence of Christian Platonism and the cult of the Virgin 
In fact tho influence is reciprocal. The increased reverence for woman 
leads to an exaltation of the Heavenly Queen and tho exaltation 
of the Hoavenly Queen generates an occult feeling for woman. 

The fruita of this now development are to be found in the poetry 
of Guido Gninizelli who introduced the cult of the gentle heart. In 
his famons poem " Al cor gcntil ripara asmpre atnore ” (translated 
by R<>9setti as— Within tho gentle heart Love shelters him), love is 
regarded as a manifestation of the noble heart and a* an aspiration of 
t he sonl and woman is regarded aa God’s agents in confecting beatitude 
upon man. This scholastic poetry was farther developed by Lapo 
Gianni, Guido Cavalcanti and others. 

This new sensibility was still more refined by Dante whose poetry 
is the culmination and perfection of the myatic worship of woman. 
All know the Btory of his love for Beatrice. It is said that he felt the 
first stirrings of this love at the ago of nine when he had a chance 
meeting with her in one of the qniet streets of Florence. Whether 
sexual stirring can be felt at the age nf nine is a question for the 
Freudians, but that chance meeting had tbo profonndcst effect on 
poetry. Her sight was a revolalion to him. It oponed his third eye, 
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nnd he felt not the presence of a woman but that of God. He had a 
fort of rebirth. So the book in which he records the story of his love 
is called New Life. In this book the motive of the angel-woman is 
developed in a series of lyrics which show a now tonality in the 
poetry of chivalrous love. Lyrics such “ Nogli ooehi porta la mia 
donna amoro " (My lady carries love within her eyes), "Tanto gentile 
e tanto oneato pore” (My lady look* so gentle Bnd bo pure) are acceDtB 
that have never been heard before or after. They evoke in the soul 
an impalpable world of affection and Beatrice is felt in all her sweet 
spirituality. 

But in spite of the new manner in which Dante treats of love, we 
find the influence of the Provencal poetry both in the substance and 
form of his Vita Noova. Like the troubadours, Dante has concealed the 
identity of Beatrice so much so that after reading the whole of the book 
we cannot have the least idea as to how sb- looked or appeared in 
actual life. The form of the book, which is conspicuous by its mingling 
of comment* on the biography of the poet and the interspersed poems, 
is an imitation of certain troubadour biographies in which the peel's 
life-story is related by means of expositions of his pcerna. There are 
other literary artifices of the conventional type, sock as the visions 
and personifications of love. But notwithstanding the*e troubadour 
traits, a far. deeper vein of poetry than is to be found in the previous 
poetry of love rune through it and bestows upon it an imperishable 
charm for ull men and women who know how to permanently retain 
in their life the perfume of youth. 

The next great singer of chivalrous love was Petrarch Living 
as he did in Provence, he was more or less influenced by the trou- 
badour poetry. He also sang of a married woman called Laura, and 
through his love for ber*he also tried, like Dante, to lift bis soul to 
the Supreme Good and the Snpreme Beauty But in bis poetry wo 
already note that division of conscience which a man feels when he 
stands between two worlds, the one that is dying and the one that is 
not yet born. Petrarch appeared just at the juncture of the middle 
ages with the ago of the Renaissance, when tbo aacotical and religious 
mood of man was being assailed by the claims of a new humanism of 
the senses. In Dante the flesh was completely subjugated and the 
body of the beloved was looked upon as a scintilla of divine boauty, 
but in Petrarch the flesh asserts its claim in no very feeble voice. 
Laura for him is no longer a type of perfection like the women of the 
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Provencal troubadours and of the Sicilians nor a mystic ideal. She 
is a real woman, florid and proud, whose physical features are often 
and minutely described by the poet. Beatrice was a miracle, Laura 
is also a miracle, but Beatrice was a miracle which had descended 
from heaven, whereas Laura was a miracle that had sprang up from 
the earth. The poet sees her in different moods and postures, now 
Moiling, now weeping, now pale, now radiant, now seated in a hark, 
DOW seated in the shade of a tree, and she is loved because sho is a 
womau and because she is beautiful, and not as the Bjmbol of virtues, 
as the reflection of eternal beauty, as a guide to eternal beatitude. 

ll is only after the death of Laura that the poet really feels a 
religious aspiration through love and his thought ascends to Heaven 
where he sees her " mere beautiful »Dd less proud. " Such an 
attitude we And in the celebrated souuel “ Levommi il mio pansier ” 
in which the human is mixed with the divine and the woman re- 
appears in the company of the blessed. 

Tho descent from the mood of Dante which we have noticed in 
Petrarch is still more observable io the poetry of Boccaccio and other 
poets of the latter haif of the fourteenth century and when we reach 
the fifteenth century we And two distinct sex-attitudes developed. 

Due to the rapid growth of the material aspects of life in this 
century and the re-discovery of the ancient world with it* humanism, 
the ideal of divinised love was now replaced by a more human one. 

But a remarkable thing took place in the Florence of the fifteenth 
century which favoured the continuation of the chastened Dantesque 
mood of love. This was the establishment of the Platonic Academy 
in 1439. The fortunes of thU Academy have been various, but it 
gave birth to an extensive literature on the subject of Platonic love, 
much of which clustered round Dante. We have now subtle discu- 
ssions about low and friendship, about finite and infinite beauty. We 
have public competitions of poetry about la vtra amidzia (true friend- 
ship). A poet, Girolamo Benivene, writes a poem to distinguish 
between the celestial love of the intellect, the human love of the 
mind and the animal love of the body, and a philosopher, Pico della 
Mirandola, comment* upon it. Another Plato oist, Leon Battista 
Alberti, wrote two treatises in order to give instruction about tho cboico 
oi the beet lover and the cultivation of love. The lover, he says, 
should be neither too young nor too old nod should be moderately rich 
and handsome. Patience, amiability and freedom from jealousy are 
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the means of winning and retaining love. In another hook Tre Libri 
d’A more (Three Books of Love) love i» runaidered to be a desire to 
enjoy beauty and as there are two kind* of beauty, divine and natural, 
bo thero arc two kind* of love, divine and earthly. 

To love spiritually thus came to be felt aa a necessary qualifica- 
tion for all who aspired to intellectual completeness and men often 
deliberately battered themsclvCB into a semblance of passion for a 
lady who was generally a married one, because these neo-Plalonists, by 
their snbtlo analysis of love and its qualities, came to look upon the 
obstruction of marriage as a help to the growth of true uou-caiua) love. 
But often the poets of this century, instead of confining their homage 
of spiritual love to a single lady, flattered all the famous ladios of tlio 
time with their verses which they sometime* set to music and aaog in 
tlie courts and salons. 

The new turn in chivalrous love that was given by the Italian 
ueo-I'latonists led to one result— the emergence of woman qb a 
creature of culture and intellectual interest. From the time of the 
Provencal troubadours np to the century under consideration, the 
woman that we come across in poetry u an inspirer of masculine 
genius, but now we find a new type ot woman who not only inspires but 
also equals man. in hia manifold interest*. In this age women applied 
themselves sedulously to the cultivation of the mind and this love of 
cultuio extended even to the women who pursued a sharnefnl pro- 
feMion. Thus a courtesan, Tullia d’Aragonu, whose house was s 
resort for poet* and scholars, wrote a treatise on The Infinity of Love 
in which sho opposed the celestial to the terrestrial love and main- 
tained that true love surmounted the flosb. Women went a stop 
further and began to return the compliments of men by exchanging 
Platonic love-sonnete with them. 

But in the full swing of the Renaissance wo already detect a loss 
of faith in the cult of chivalry. Poets like Boiardo, Ariosto and 
Tasso no doubt adorn their women with an ideal grace and emphasise 
the beauty and purity of their heroines, the examples of which were 
found by them in the refined court-ladies of the time. But imbued 
as these poets were with the spirit of classical culture, they approached 
the world of chivalry not with an attitude of faith, bnt as a field 
for the free play of their imagination. We find superstition, magic, 
miraclee, wars, lovo, religion, all jumbled together in their poems, 
but in spirit they wore detached from this fantastic world and 
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awnetimca we even feel them laughing at it. The laughter ia distinctly 
audible in Pulei’s Aforganfe Muggiore, but the comic spirit very subtly 
controls the works of Boiardo and Ariosto, though they apparently 
seem to bo quite serious about the cult ol chivalry. 

By the end of tho sixteenth century the chivalrous sendee of love 
was in decline iu Italy. We have already seen how eveu in the 
fifteenth century men began to develop, under diverse influences, a 
more matter of fact attitude towards woman and this aclitude gained 
strength with the passing of years. The woman lost the ideal halo 
which surrounded her for sevoral centuries and became an object of 
sneer and satire. Instead of being a guide for the spirit of man 
through Hell and Purgatory to Paradise, she now becomes, as a 
Bolognese proverb rays, “ Paradise for the tody, purgatory for the 
soul and hell for the purse. " Such an attitude was a death-dart for 
chivalrous love. 

I have mode a rapid survey of the poetry of chivalrous love in 
Provence and Italy, the two countries where the genre received the 
most original treatment. It remains for me to indicate the ramifica- 
tions of the ci It in other lands. The Provencal tenzone spread to 
the north of Prance where, undor the name of jeu parli, it constituted 
a large and flourishing class of poetry. The influence of Provencal 
poetry also made its way to Spain through Cutalania, which became a 
second home of the troubadours, but the jxietiy which flourished there 
undor this influence was nothing but an echo of the troubadour 
lyrice. We have the satna forms of lyric poetry, tho same expression 
and style. This is also true of tho chivalrous poetry cf love in 
Portugal, where also the troubadours exerted a deep influence lasting 
for nearly hundred and fifty years. When we come to Germany, 
the things arc not far difleront. In the twelfth oantury the ideas 
of chivalry spread ncro-s Europe aud the Swabian kings brought 
the German muse into touch with that of Italy, Sicily and Prov- 
ence, as a result of which a new school of love-poetry, called 
Minnesang, arose in that country. The school. was nurtured on the 
traditions of the southern poetry of chivalrous love— we have the 
knight in the service of a married woman, who is celebrated in pnetry 
in disguiw in order to avoid social difficulties ; we have the motive of 
the woman aogel developed under tho influence of the cult of the 
Virgin ; we have the emphasis on the purifying influence of love as we 
found in Guinizelii and Dante ; there is also the hypothetical passion 
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and absence of spontaneity which marred a great pari of the troubadour 
poelry. But the minntfiingers, unlike the troubadours, had little 
attraction for metaphysical speculations and casuistry of love. 
Their poetry bas the harmony and grace of the Provencals, but it has 
more of tho charms of nature and perhaps also more tenderness aud 
affection. In contrast to the frivolity, infidelity and jealousy of the 
troubadour songs, wc come across more of the sentiments of faith and 
constancy in minneaang. J. Grimm described its prevailing tone as 
fnmtniiaft. The minneaang generally consisted of verses having 
three parts. The first two parts were called slollen ( posts) , and the 
third part, which was usually the longest, the “abtjetany.” The 
parts are somewhat similar to the Greek strophe, antiatrophe and 
epodo. It must be borne in mind that minneaang was intended to be 
sung and not read, which is not always the case with the southern 
poetry of chivalrous love. It is when sung that the rninueaang really 
yields its soul to you. It is for this reason that Goethe appositely 
observed: Nur nicht les&U, iranier singen, uud ein jedos wort ist 
dein. The minneaang arose about 1180 A.D. bnt the first beginning 
of it may be found even earlier in a song contained in a Latin lettor 
from a girl to a monk : 

Du hist mta, ich bin din: 
des soil du gewis sin ; 

Du bist bealozren 
In mtnem herren ; 

Veil ora ist daz sluzzelin : 

Du mucet immer drinor sin. 



(Du bist mein. Ich bin dein. Dcaaen soUsb du gewiss sein. Du bist 
eingeschkesen in meinern Herron ; verioreu 1st daa Schliisslnin ; du musat 
immer darinnen scin. 

Thou art mine, I am thine; of that thou mayat be sure. Thou 
art locked in my heart, and loBt is the key. Thou must therein for evor 
be. (Dos Minnesang* Fruhling by K. Lachmann und M. Haupt, 
Leipzig, 1888.) 

The quintessence of the minno-cult in ita purest form has been 
expressed by .Waltber von der Vogelwoidc, the greatest of tho 
minnesingers. He singe : 



Swerguotes wlbes minne hit, 
cer echsmt sich aller mUsetit. 
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(Wer gules weib. e minne at, der scbamt sich jedes unrecbtes Tuns.) 

A similar foutimeut is expressed by auother minnesinger Heinrich 
von Veldeke: 

Von minne kumet uns sllex guot; 

diu minne maoht reinen muot, 

Wax Bolts ich sunder minna dan? 

(Von m:nne kammt uns nllea Cube; die Minna macht reicen Gemut. 
Was sollto ich ohne Minne thun?) 

Students of Dante must be familiar with such sentiments When 
ho sings of his lady-love, ho sIbo feels that the heart is purged of its 
evil propensities by love and the entire nature of man is made 
holier. 

One form of Provencal lyric which was largely cultivated by the 
minnesingers was the ‘‘alba,’’ known in German as the ‘‘Tagelied." 
Theee tagelieds are generally about tbo meeting of tbs lovers at night 
and their parting in tho morning. We have a “tagelied" by the 
minnesinger Dictmar von Aist, in whicli the linden awakens the lover, 
and as the knight is to depart, the beloved says: 

du rltest hinna und list miefa elnen. 

Wenne wilt du wider her ? 

Owe, du fil crest mine froide dsr. 

|Du reiteat hin und Iksst mieh aileiu. Wann willsfc du wiederher? 
0 web, du lilhrst mcine Freuds fort.) 

But the best known minnesang ia "Untor don Linden" by 
Walther von der Vogelweida : 

Unter der linden Under the linden 

An der heide, By the heather, 

DA unier a-eier bette won. Twa« yonder I and my darling lay 
D* mugel ir vindoD You might discover 

Schfine beide Crushed togelher 

Qobrochcn bluomcn unde Grass and many n broken 

gras. spray. 

Vor dem walde in e.nem tal Twixt the lores# end the vole 
Tandarodci. Tundarodei 

Sc buna aano diu nabtegol. Merrily sang the nightingale. 
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Teh k*m gegangnn 
Zuo der ou we 
Do was mia vriedel 

kotnnn £. 

Di wort ioh enpfangen. 
Here frouwe, 

Daz ich bin Baslia ieir.er 



Early I wraded 
O’er meadows shady, 

But my love was there 

before. 

So was I friended 
By Our Lady, 

I will be glad for evermore. 



Kuaterinich? Wol 

tuseatalunt I 
Tandsradei ! 

Baht wie rit mir ist dor 
tnunt. 



Kissed a thou&ind times, I vow 
Tandaradei 

Soc how red my lipe are now. 



(Unlrrdnr T.inde auf dor Heide, wo unaer beider Bett war, du kdnnt 
ihr finden sohOn gol.roehca m wohl Blumen wie Gras Vor dem Wald in 
einem Thai, tandaradei 1 Sehda *ang die Xachtigell. Ich kum gegangon xu 
der Aue.dahin warmeio Liebster schon gekommen. Da wardiob empfsngen, 
hohe Frau I dugs ioh fiir imrner (mehr) Miliug bin, Kiiesto er mioh? Wohl 
tsuaeodmal ; tandaradei I Seht. wie lot ut mir dor Mund.) 

Of the other minnesinger*, mention may bo made of Friedrich von 
Hau*en, Heinrich von Mornngen and Reinmar von Hagcnan. But 
most of the German imoncsmgors, in contrast to the troubadours, 
belonged to the lower nobility of Germany. In Provence the member* 
of the upper claas took up the profession of the troubadour when they 
found that the minstrels were everywhere welcomed by lords and ladies. 
But in Germany singers coming from the lower orders of society were 
exceptions. 

The poetry of chivalrous love bad not the same vigorous growth 
in England us we find in some of the continental countries. Still the 

troubadour poetry was not altogether without any influence upon the 

growth of the English lyrio. This iufluonce was perhaps exerted 
through the literature in Norman French, but aa the south of France 
had commercial relations with England Bnd as the existence of 
troubadour poets in England ha* been proved beyond doubt, the 
influence may have been also direct. But direct or indirect, tho 
troubadour influence upon English lyric is to bo found not so much 
in the sentiments, ideas and imageries of the poems, as in their 
external form. Many English poets of the middle ages imitutod the 
complicated versa-foima of tbo lioubadour poets. Some poetical tricks 
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of the Provencals, such as the repetition of the lost rime of a stanza 
al th'e beginning of the nest stanza, were practise! by Laurence 
Minol. Provencal love poetry generally begins with a reference to the 
time of the year when the poet writes and the influence of this time 
upon the mood of the poet. This trick can also be detected in many 
middle English lyricB, c.g., in the first stanza of the well-known lyric 
d/yroun. Tha alba or dacon-motivo of the Provencal lyric is also 
occasionolly met with. The influence of Provencal tenzo or tho 
dispoto-poem is to bo found in such poems as the Ditpule between 
Mary and the Crons, tho Debate between the Body and the Soul, the 
Ore! and the Nightingale. Attempts to imitate the poxforefa form of 
poetry may be discovered in poems like The Fair Maid of Itibbesdalc 
and the Meeting in the Wood. But iuspite of this influence open the 
forms of poetry, it must bo repeated that English posts were not 
deeply touched by the contents of Provencal poetry. For farther 
and detailed information about the troubadour influence upon English 
poetry, e/.. The Troubadours and England, by H. G. Chaytor, 
Cambridge, 1923, to which 1 am indebted for wkut has boen stuted 
above. 

I have finished the survey of the poetry of chivalrous love and I 
should conclude the discussion by making one more observation. 
Chivalrous love blossomed in Europe but the experience seems to 
belong to a wider humanity. In some of its aspect, particularly die 
mystic adoration of woman, chivalrous love may be said to have existed 
in many eastern countries. In Persia, in Arabia and in India doctrines 
are to bo found which teach that lore enfranchises tho spirit and brings 
man nearer to God. An occult interpretation was put upon the sex 
relationship by some of the Arab theologians, under the religious order 
Of Rif o iuya. This occultism of love was taught in Spain by tho 
Moor Avempace. Tho Arab doctrine undoubtedly contributed much 
to the mystic exaltation of woman through tho Scholastic doctrine, as 
tho Christian world wus not only in contact with the Sptnisb Arabs 
but also with Arabia itself through the crusades. Some of the mental 
attitudes of the Vaiahnavae of Bengal are closely similar to those of 
the ProvoDcal poets. The wholo of Vaishnava poetry, with the 
exception of a few poets, is the fruit of tho exaltation of a hypothetical 
jflasion, and even when the passion is not hypothetical, as in tho case 
of Chandidas, it ia idealised into an aspiration of the soul and tho 
woman is venerated as a way of approach to the Supremo Intelligence. 
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Id Vidyapati the attraction for physical beauty is sublimated into a 
passion for Divine Beanty. The motive of Alba or the dawn-pocma 
of the Provencal poets finds a counterpart in the Abhisar or noctural 
union of the lovers in Vaishnava poetry and their separation in the 
morning. Adi! in more than one Vaishnava paem will be found a 
sentiment similar to what the woman expresses in Walther von der 
Vogelweide's poem Dnter den Lind. Nor is Vaishnava poetry altogether 
(res from the motives of jealousy and infidelity of the troubadours. 




SOME EXAMPLES OF THE ANTITHETICAL 
SENSE OF PRIMAL WORDS IN 
SANSKRIT LANGUAGE 

Saba 8i Lai. 8arkab 
CM Surpion, Mind 



f[\HE world renowned psychologist Sigmund Freud has published 
-*• a paper on the subject of " The Antithetical Sense of Primal 
Word*-" ThiB paper which was first publiahod in Jahrbuck Bd. ii 
1010, haa been subsequently included in tho collected papers, Vol. IV 
by Sigmund Freud, The volumes of the original collected p&pein 
have been translated into English by M. N. Searl and the paper 
referred to here, is published at the page 1S4 of the volume IV of 
the translation. 

Sigmund Freud, in his paper reviewed a pamphlet by Karl Abel, 
u philologist, which contained certain researches regarding the ancient 
Egyptian language. The translations of tho portions of the booklet 
will giro some ideas about the researches of Abel. 

After laying strew on the age of Egyptian language, which must 
have been developed long before the first hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
Abel 6ayB at pogc 4 of his book : 

Now in tho Egyptian language thin unique relic of a primitive 
world, wo find a fair number of words with two meaningB, one of 
which says the exact opposite of tho other. Imagine, if one can 
imagine anything so obviously nomenxical that the word ‘ strong ’ in 
German means weak as well a s strong ; that the noun * light * ia 

need in Berlin to denote darkness as well as light the ancient 

Egyptian habitually exercised this astonishing practice in their langu- 
age there can b« no room for doubt that in at least one language 

there were quite a largo number of words which at one and tho game 
timo denoted a thing and an opposite of this thing." 

Since language serves not only for the expression of one's own 
thoughts but essentially for communication of them to others, one 
may put the question ' how the primitive Egyptian gave his neighbour 
to understand which side of the twin conception be meant on oacb 
occasion. In speech, thinks Abel' gestures Berve to indicate tho meaning 
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of the spoken word which fallow*. According to Abel, it is in the 
‘ oldeBt racts ' that the antithetical double meaning is to bo observed. 
Then in the further murss of hia development this double meaning 
disappeared from the language, and. in AucicDt Egyptian at least, 
all the tranationa! stages can be followed up to the single meaning 
of the modern vocabulary. " The original words with the double 
meaning separate in the later language into two with angle meanings, 
while oacb of tbe two opposite meanings tabes to itself a alight 
4 reduction ’ (modification) in the sound of the original root." 

Thus, for example, as early even us in hieroglyphics, tho old 
Egyptian word Ken, which meaus both strong and weak, divides into 
two words, viz., Ken, meaning strong and Kan meaning weak. 

Abel points out another peculiarity in Egyptian language, viz., it 
possesses compound words in which two syllables of contrary meauings 
are united into a whole, which then has only tho meaning of one of 
the constituent members. Thus iu this extraordinary language there 
aie not only words which denote both ' strong ’ and 4 weuk ' or 
' command ' as well us 4 obey ' ; there arc alai compound words like 
4 old-young ' ' far-near 4 4 bind-loose 4 4 outside-inside,' uud of 

these inspire of their conjunction of tbe extremes of difference, tbc 
first means only 4 young,’ the second only ' near," the third only 
‘bind,’ tbe fourth only ' inside.’ So that in these compound words 
contradictory concepts are quite intentionally combined, not in order 
to create a third concept, as happens now and then io Chinese, but 
only in order to express, by means of tho combination of tbc two, 
the moaning of one of its contradictory members, which alone would 
havo meant the same. 

The word 4 without 4 in English language is an illustration of 
this kind of compound word. 

Abel has found out another strange characteristic of the ancient 
Egyptian language, which can be described in the following way. Let 
us suppose the word 44 good " was Egyptian, then it could mean 
4 bud 4 as woll as 4 good , 4 and can be pronounced “ doog 44 as woll as 
44 good .' 4 English examples of this kind of reversal of sound are 
Care-rock (opposite meaning), Boat-tub (similar meaning). 

The great psychologist Sigmund Freud has shown that all these 
characteristics noticed by Abel in tho formation of the ancient Egyp- 
tian language can be noticed at the time of dream formation and has 
concluded bis learned article in these .words. 
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" In tho agreement between that peculiarity of the dream-work 
mentioned at the beginning J this paper and this which philologists 
have discovered to be habitual :n the oldest language, wo may see a 
confirmation of our (opposition in regard to the regressive archaic 
character of thought expression in dream. And wo cannot dismiss 
tho conjecture, which forces itself on us psychiatrists that wo should 
understand the language of dreams better aud translate it more easily 
if we know more about the development of language." 

Now the question naturally arises whether the pcculioritieB 
noticed by Abel in ancient Egyptian language can be noticed in 
Saoskiit language, which is also one of the oldest language. 

In - the appendix a few illustrations have been given of some 
Sanskrit words, having two opposite meanings as iu the old Egyptian 
language ; twin Sanskrit words possessing markedly similarity of 
sounds, having two opposite meanings. 

But I have not been able to find out m Sauskrit compound words 
like ” without " in English language. An example of the reversal of 
the sound of Sanskrit word, the meaning of the reversed word either 
remaining the samo, or being exactly opposite, is <Arat) and 

(doora). 

Tbo attention of the Oriental scholars is being drawn to this line 
of research, which will not only contribute to the development of the 
science of philology, but as has been pointed out by Bigmumd Freud, 
is likely to throw new light on the science of paychology. 

The examples of the opposite meanings of the Sanskrit words 
are being in the following appendix. 



Appkndix A. 

(Same word having opposite meanings) 





Arftt 


... meaning near and distant. 




Bata 


... meaning pleasure and sorrow. 




Hants 


••• M • » it 


*£& 


Bhfiti 


... a riches and aahes. 
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Appendix B. 

(Twin words having similar sounds and opposite meanings) 





Sakala 


... meaning entire. 






••• 99 


part. 


fr* 


Kikta 


••• 99 


empty. 






99 


treasure. 


• 

irsa 


Varjya 


• ••• 99 


worthy to be thrown away. 


• 




• •• M 


wealth of great value. 


w 


A sana 


••• 99 


giving away. 


wsif 




.(• |l 


taking in. 


S* 


Pot 


• •• ;| 


a particular hell. 


13 




••• »x 


sacred. 




G. B. SHAW 

(<ln Appreciation) 

H. D. Narqqlwaia 



,-,rPHE highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato and Milton ia that 
•l they set at naught hooks und traditions and spake not what 
rucn but they thought. A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across his mind from within, 
more than the luster of the firmament of bards and sages, yet lie dis- 
misses without notice his thought, because it is his. In every work of 
genius we recognise our own rejected thoughts. They come back to us 
with a certain alienated majesty. Great works of art teach us to abide 
by our spontaneous impressions with good humoured inflexibility, then 

most when the whole cry of voices is on the other side " So does 

Emerson the great essayist provide us with a compact definition of 
genius. G- B. 8. when a raw youth of 15 was perplexed with the 
gleams of light which flashed across his mind from within and which 
were at war with the established trends of thought. The genius in 
him decisively responded to the call “know thyself” and even before 
he had emerged from hia tocna he had decided that he wan right and 
the vast majority was wrong. 

The well-knowo tale of Shaw's early life needs bear no repetition. 
A brief recapitulation of bare facta will suffice to promote an under- 
standing of the forces that interacted to fashion aud develop the poten- 
tial genius. Shaw was boro in Dublin oo the 2fith July, 1856. As a 
school boy be was incorrigibly idle aod worthless. By the time be 
attained his majority, bo hvl undergone a painful experience of un- 
endurable office drudgery extending over a period of five years. Music, 
painting, art and literature exerciwd so irresistible a fascination over 
him that inepite of the promise of a good business career ho found 
himself a square peg fitted in a round hole. At last ho ehattcred the 
fetters that bound him to Dublin and quietly slipped away to London. 

He started his career iD London as a musical critic and on the 
top of omnibuses composed novels, everyone of which, was promptly 
rejected by publishers, perhaps because they displayed too startling a 
profundity of thought. Not in the least discouraged he decided to 
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dispense with the publishers and make himself a familiar figure. lie 
never missed nn opportunity to thrust himself and his views upon un- 
suspecting audiences. His superb arrogance firmly planted on the 
rock of his rational philosophy of intellect, his brilliant sallies and 
flashes of wit couched in vigorous epigrams, his engaging personality 
coupled with his thought-provocative discourses delivered with nil the 
torrential energy of a reformer made him accessible to the heart of 
the London public, with 3n oa« provoking the envy of assidnous 
pres*-agent3 and paid canvassers. 

Years back, 8haw had felt that ho was a man of genius and lmd 
ooolly classified himself as such ; now lie decided to assert himself as 
such. In 1881, he enrolled himself in the ranks of tho Fubian society 
and put a new life and soul into it. With unabated zeal and energy, 
lie conducted a vigorous campaign to reform London and English 
Society at large and was rewarded with so great a measure of success 
that he decided to launch himself upon his career a3 a dramatist. Tho 
dramas then enacted ou the English stage revolved around tho main 
theme of marriage, adultery, sensational divorces with all the detective 
operations leading up to thorn, providing plenty of thrill and animal 
enjoyment to people incapable of any interest in psychology. His 
intellectual nature revolted to such an extent at this gross degradation 
of the stage, that he devoted three years, 1895-98, in bringing about a 
change of public opinion. His vitriolic scorn and his critical analysis 
of the creative functions of a dramatist, soon withered op the mechani- 
cal sort of drama and Shaw was enough of au opportunist to hasten to 
fill up the void created thereby. 

The conspicuous service he has rendered to the English stage will 
be best understood by reading his plays which abide by the solemn 
warning Shaw sounds himself, "But the great dramatist has something 
better to do than to amuse either himself or the audience. He has to 
interpret life. This is no mere pious phra-se of litorary criticism as it 
sounds. Life as it appears to us in our daily cxpcrionco is an unin- 
telligible chaos of happenings. Life as it oocars is senseless : it is the 
business of tho master dramatist to pick out the significant incidents 
from the chaos of daily happenings and arrange them to that their 
relation to one another becomes significant, thus changing us from 
bowildered spectators of a monstrous confusion to men intelligently 
conscious of the world and its destinies. This is the highest function 
that man can perform, the greatest work that ho can set hie hand to,” 
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Prom the foregoing it in apparent that the key to Shaw’s multi- 
farious activities whether in the capacity of a notorious Hyde Park 
'•rotor anil u rejected novelist or in that of a journalist end « dramatist 
of the highest rook is Shaw, the reformer— I he genius who Im* set his 
magical pen to the task of marshalling order out of chno* and confu- 
sion. When he sees human nature ill conflict with political abuse, he 
does not blame human nature, as such a coarse perpetuates tho inde- 
fensible evil ; neither docs he givo way to idle despair and impotent 
indignation culminating in a fire-work of sublime blasphemies. The 
ionic of the moralist is his antipathy, bard fisticuffs, never wasted 
heavenward, falling with the precision of a professional pugilist, on 
human noses for human good. He iaratbless in his attack on the 
existing society and its institutions because in such soil xa ours, the 
super-man can never flourish. 

What can wc look for, Shaw ask3, from a aicioty based on such 
loathsome habits except the muddle we are in —a morass of misery and 
sweated labour at the bottom sustaining au edifice of competitive com- 
merce aa greedy as it is merciless ; at the top a nauseous mixture of 
luxury and flunkeyiam Shaw has mapped his fingers at many a 
trumpery institution and social evil, but wbat drives him the most 
lurioua with rage is the indifference and levity with which wo tolerate 
poverty — the sore spot in our society, the lash, the curse laid across 
the back of oar jerry-built capitalism. He flings the question, ‘Now 
what does this Let Him Be Poor mean ?' and answers in the same 
breath, "It means let him be weak. Let him bo ignorant. Let him 
become a nucleus of disease. Let him be a standing exhibi- 
tion of ugliness and dirt Let him be cheap and drag his fellows 
uown to his price by selling himself to do their work. Lot his habita- 
r.itiout turn our cities into poisonous congeries of slums.*’ 

Bhaw, with hie oft repeated warning ‘flee from poverty, the root 
of sin,' insists that the universal regard for money is the one hopeful 
fact in our civilisation, the one sound opot in our social conscience. 
According to him, ‘‘Money is the meat important thing in the world. 
It represent* health, strength, generosity, honour and beauty aa 
conspicuously and undeniably as the want of it represents illness, 
weakness, disgrace, meanness and ugliness. Every teacher or twaddler 
who demca it or suppresses it is an enemy of life. It is a curse only 
in such foolish conditions that life itself is a curso. For the two 
things are inseparable : money is the counter that ouabies life to be 
8 
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distributed socially . it is life as truly as bank-notes and sovereigns are 
money." 

Tiie fundamental sanity of a man is his demand for onougb money 
lo euable him to live and not drag on a weary existence. The sensible 
coarse is to devise soch a society as will provide everyman enough to 
live well on, so a* to guarantee the community against the malignant 
disease of poverty. At present we callously say to each citizen 'If you 
want money earn it,’ as if bis having or not having it were a matter 
that concerned himself alone. Wo do not oven secure for him an 
opportunity of earning it. On the contrary we ullow our industry to 
be organised in open dependence on the maintenance of a reserve army 
of unemployed for the sake of 'elasticity '—a refined word which stands 
for exploitation of cheap labour. 

The cry for enough bread is not a new cry ; the resounding echoes 
of tlic same cry in the ages past still vibrate in our own times. Tho 
most modern attempted solution of the problem, barring the Russian 
experiment, is Democracy and tho subsequent setting np of Dictator- 
ships in countries whero democracy baa failed to hold its own. Shaw 
secs the salvation of toiling humanity in neither because tho change 
from feudalism and absolute monarchy to democracy and limited 
monarchy is but a step from Tweedledum to Tweed ledec. He picks 
up the aphorism ‘Govt, of tho people, for tho people, by the peoplo,’ 
and tears the peroration to pieces. The 1st condition is hut evident, 
tho 2nd sometimes possible ; while the 3rd is translated into practical 
politics ae Govt, by the consent of the people ; and the mob is 
wayed into giving its consent at the general elections which arc 
nothing short of public auctions at which the contending parties 
bid for votes, each holding out promises which rarely materialise. 
As Shaw puts it, 'The politician his to learn how to fascinate, amuse, 
coax, humbug, frighten or otherwise slrike the fancy of the electorate 
so that he who holds popular convictions with prodigioue energy is 
the man for ihc mob. He manages a small job well : he muddles 
rhetorically through a large one. When a great political movement 
takes place, it is not consciously led nor organised ; the unconscious 
self in mankind breaks its way through the problem ae an elephant 
breaks through a jungle ; and the politicians make speeches about 
wfcatover happens in the process, which with the best of intentions 
they do all in their power to prevent." 

The most exacting requirement of Democracy is a whole popula- 
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lion of capable and critical voters, with at least the sense to recognise 
and appreciate capacity and benevolence in others. Only under 
despotisms and oligarchies has the Radical Faith in ‘universal suffrage’ 
as a political panacea arisen. It withers the moment it is exposed 
to practical trial becanse it never can rise above the level of the 
human material of which its voters arc made. Shaw is emphatic in 
his condemnation of Democracy, as it is worked at present, because, 
to put in bis own words, ’it exhibits the vanity of Louis XIV, the 
savagery of Peter of Russia, the nepotism and provinciality of 
Xapoleau, the fickleness of Catherine II : in short all the childishness 
of all the despots without any of the qualities thit onnbled the greatest 
of them to fascinate and dominate their contemporaries.’ 

In its dilemma the despairing world turned its eyes towards the 
schoolmaster. Those who discerned the redemption of mankind in 
universal literacy and compulsory education were reon disillusioned 
because, in the words of Shaw, ‘Our schools teach the morality of 
feudalism corrupted by commercialism and hold up the military 
conqueror, the robber baron, and tlio profiteer, as models of the 
illuatriouB, The reaulc of this diabolical education is that powers of 
destruction that could hardly without uneasiness be entrusted to 
infinite wisdom and benevolence are placed in the bonds of romantic 
•ohoolboy patriots who are by education ignoramuses, dupes, snob* 
and sportsmen, to whom fighting ia a religion and killing an accom- 
plishment ; while political power is obtained by simple purchase, by 
keeping newspapers and pretending that they are organa of public 
opiuion, by the wiles of seductive womon, and by prostituting 
ambitious talent to the service of the profiteers.' 

Our education corrupts the aormal student beyond redemption 
but on abnormally strong minds, rare in mankind, it reacts liomeo- 
pathically to produce prophets who in vain do see through the 
imposture and leach a better gospel- Thus the educated man is a 
greater menace than the uneducated one ; tho one being dashed and 
floundered on the rocks of a false doctrine ; the other drifting down 
the midstream of mere ignorance: both unconscious of iho devil 
round the corner. Thera is no loophole of escape in the school-raastcr ; 
only efficient and official slavery. 

So is the world jostled about in a vicious circle from Despotism 
to Democracy and » kick back to Dictatorship, with the accompanying 
periods of transition, washed with the rivers of bloodshed by the 
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mutinous Blavea maddened lo the incendiary ways of the dynatnitard 
and the as9asaion, the net result of all the bustling activitie* being 
the return of the dog to bis vomit, of the sow that washed to her 
wallowing in the mix*. Man, with hi* idols and cupidities, substitutes 
one tyranny for another. 

Who then is the inexorable tyrant under whose oppression the 
world is groaning, reeling, despairing ? It is the Machine : the 
machine devoid of God and entrusted to unskilled hands. Unfortunately 
it is not a despot to be summarily done away with. It has cast such 
a spall around us that it has become as much essential to feeding and 
clothing as political machinery is to modern Government. And yet the 
Machine, the very essence of industrial life, is worked so detestably 
at present that we have amidst us people who would hove it shattered 
instead of followiog up the logioal and far simpler task of replacing 
the eystem that works the machine. 

Thus flora whatever uugle we make an approach, we are driven 
to only one same conclusion that tho political and social order of 
the day needs a drastic purge. Man with the aid of the evolutionary 
process of trial and error found that the sale refuge of humanity lay 
in a democracy of enlightened voters ; but then onwards he has misocd 
the mark and entangled himself in a system of education which 
is based upon and derives its strength from the very wrongs it wus 
intended to set right. Shaw despairs of the way in which we try to 
reform society as an old lady might try to restore a broken down 
locomotive by prodding it with a needle ; not because we are barn 
fools, but because we have been educated, not into manhood and 
freedom bat into blindness and slavery, by our parents and school- 
masters, themselves the victims of a similar misdirection. We do 
not want liberty. We have not been educated to want it. We choose 
slavery and inequality and all the other evils are automatically added 
to them. 

Now it is high time to review Shaw— the Communist, born and 
bred a* such. Let rot the Reader bs scared away at this stage 
because of the association of the word communist with sporadic 
cut throats, incendiaries and sabotage-mongers. The chronio dread 
which the reformer inspires is due to the fact that ho rudely shook* 
il,e false sense of security with which Mon rots in his environments 
and further charges him with new and solemn obligations. Me is 
given no quarter ; there is no pretence of argument or understanding ; 
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simply panic and ii demand for suppression at all cost. Shaw 
observe* in his own case, ‘When I suy anyibmg silly or am reported 
as saying anything reactionary „it run* lilie wild fire through the press 
of the whole world. When I say anything that could break the 
carefully inculcated popular faith in capitalism, the silence is bo 
profound as to be almost audible.' 

If the Reformer, after running the twofold riisk of persecution 
at the hand of the tyrant and mobbing to death at the hands of the 
very slaves for whom he risks his life, succeeds in bringing about Man 
to repudiate his familiar laws and institutions, yet he, for the most 
put. fail* to persuade Man to regard the conception of law and 
groundwork of institutions a* vitally necessary to society. Shaw in 
this connection remarks, "Such an unhealthy state of things is hideou*. 
Here am I, for instance, by class a respectable man, by common 
sense a holer of was(« and disorder, by intellectual coustituiion legally 
minded to tbc verge of pidantry. by temperament apprehensive and 
economically disposed to the limit of old rnui dish ness; yet I am a revo- 
lutionary writer because our laws make law impossible ; our liberties 
destroy all freedom ; our properly is organised rubbery; our morality is 
an impudent hypocrisy; our wisdom is ailmiuiitered by inexperienced 
oi malexpeiienced dupes, our power wielded by cowards and weaklings, 
and our honour false mail its point*." 

Private property, an institution as old as the hills, bos to bear the 
brunt of the full force of communism because unions its virtual aboli- 
lition and practical abrogation is effected, there can be no breaking 
away from the vicious circle. Shaw pronounces tb»* solemn judgment, 
"we know that private property distributes wealth, work; and leisure so 
unevenly that a wretchedly pcor and miserably overworked majority are 
forced to maintain a minority inordinately rich and passionately con- 
vinced that labour is so disgraceful to them that they date not be seen 
carrying a percel down Bond Street. The death knell of private pro- 
perty will be sounded when social aggregation arrives at a point demand- 
ing international organ isal ion. Civilised men and womeu must live 
by their ordered and equal share in the work needed to support the 
community und must find their freedom in tiieii orderded and equal 
shore o( the leisure produced bv sciemific economy in producing that 
support. Our clandestine metheds of violating the institution of pri- 
vate property by ircoinetax and »urUx, which mean only.'Whut a thief 
stole, steal thou from the thief,’ will do longer serve." 
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Shaw's case against private property is briefly as follows. Tt 
distributes social wealth and burden of labour in a monstrously inequit- 
able manner. Tt divides np humanity into distinct classes and create 
social barriers that virtually limit the selection of partners to persons of 
same social standing. Inequality, the counter-part of private property U 
the greatest obstacle to natural selection eo essential to good breeding. 
In politics class stratification of income defeats every form of Govern- 
ment excopt that of aoorrupt oligarchy. Society is denied such strength 
and stability us would result from huge blocks of people with equal re- 
sources. The merging of private property in the common stock results 
for the mass of men in an increase in the quantity of food, clothing atid 
comfort as 'veil as greater control over their time and circumstances. 

Communism in production is no longer under dispute. Capital is 
organised in joint-stock. Farming ami trade are carried out on co- 
operative basis in organised societies. Tbe bone of contention, tbo 
centre of controversy then is the distribution of the product and the 
gain it fetches. The figures of present day distribution reveal such 
appalling monstrosities that not even a gesture of defense could be 
extended to them. Shaw makes short work of most of the alternative 
systems of distribution proposed. The solution ' He who mokes shall 
own,’ is absurdly unpractical as in modern elaborate organisation we 
cannot trace a single product from the pin to thebattlr-sbip to any one 
particular individual. The ouly practical way was to pay the worker 
by labour time ; and of course as little as he could be starvod into 
accepting so that the largest share should go to the most idle and the 
least to the most industrious. The idea of paying by time leads to 
that of ‘ to eaefi the income he deserves.’ The inter-related question 
of time, merit and virtue can be viewed from hundreds of angles so 
that no two minds will over agree. Shaw brings out in hiB masterly 
fashion bow we have confused issues by asking us to imagine the 
London School of Economics to set examination papers with such 
questions as Taking the money value of the virtues of Jesus as 100 
and of JnduB Iscariot as zero, give the correct figures for, respec- 
lively, Pontius Pilate, the widow who put her mite in tbe poor-box, 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley, Shakespeare, Mr. Jack Johnson, Sir Isaac 
Newton, your family doctor, your charwoman , the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, G.B.S., and the common hangmaD,’ to which the student 
muy well reply that the question is in extremely bad taste and that he 
declines to answer it. 
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Wo are drawn oil the right track because of the abEuid notion that 
a man’s income is given him not to enable him to live hut as a sort of 
Sunday-School Price for good behaviour-. Once wo have freed our 
mind of this cant, it is easy to grasp Shaw's argument against strati- 
fication of class incomes ; ‘ if your only object is to produce a captain 
and a cabin boy for tho purpose, of transferring you from Livorpool to 
New York, or to mnnoiuvrc a fleet, then you need not give more than 
a shilling to the cabin boy for every pound you give to tbc more ex- 
pensively trained captain. But if in addition to this, you allow the 
two human souls, which are inseparable from the captain and the 
cabin boy and which alone differentiate them from the donkey-eugioo, 
to develop all their possibilities, then you may find the cabin boy 
costing rather more than the captain, because cabin boy's work does 
not do so much for the soul as captain's work. Consequently you will 
have to give him at least as much as the captain unless you definitely 
wish him to be tho lower creature, in which case the wooer you aie 
banged as an abortionist, the better. That is the fundamental argu- 
ment.' The ouly solotion to the problem is that all our Shares must 
lie equal. 

Such is the political philosophy of Sbaw, with communism ssite 
bedrock and econoniicalism as its tonic. He smashes the romantic 
idol* at the oltar of reality. He canuot suffer Art and Morality to be 
adulterated with tho profano idolatry of ronwntic ecusiwusnesa. He 
substituted intellectual oestaev for the pleasure of the senses, honest 
realities for romautic legends, so that the stilted drama of bis time 
reeled at the impact of his advance. Tho rejected novelist turned n 
playwright in order to render the stage, the vehicle of ideas befitting 
the gravity of 'its tradition. Shuw is a bom preacher, up and doing 
with his heterodox sermons. Somewhere he remarks, ’ My cons- 
cience is the genuine pulpit article ; it annoys mo to see people com- 
fortable when they ought to bo uncomfortable ; and I insist on making 
them think in order to bring them to conviction of sin. I must be 
tsken as I am, a reasonable, apologetic person, with the temperament 
of a school-master and the pursuit of a vestry man. If you don’t like 
my preaching, you must lump it.’ 

Shaw tenaciously holds that only in the modern problem play is 
there any real drama, which consists of no mere holding up of tbe 
mirror to nature or of setting down with exact verisimilitude pregnant 
observations or of unravelling the warp and woof in the tapestry of 
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the inscrutable way* of Providence ? It consist* of the presentation, in 
pirnble, of the conflict between Man’s will and bis environment?, of 
working out some vital problem of human existence, of transfiguring 
ordinary life with the magic and poetry of reality. And Shaw amply 
justifies hi* view iu his masterpieces of consummate workman- 
ship by revealing the clash of temperaments and instinct*, or the 
comedy of clashing ideas, or the reaction of the individual again at 
society, et?. 

Shaw*? characters combine studies from life, pure fancy work 
and historical figure? projected in the light of our lime and its philo- 
sophy ; the latter shedding light on universal truths, befogged with 
centuries of suparstitious credulity, in terms of history recreated. 
Shaw discards ready made morality &s the basis of all judgment 
because arbitrary rules of conduct satisfy the man in the Street alone, 
who clamours to know where he stands. The first rate author, of the 
type of Shaw, by dint of his constructive intellect and clear compre- 
hension, co-ordinates his observations of the demonstrations of Life 
Force into a rational philosophy or religion which accordingly form? the 
driving force that propels his characters through the choking weeds 
of ' respectability.* The second rate author meekly submit* to con- 
ventional standard* of morality and a;> portrays his characters accord- 
ingly. Every action of his characters is traceable to the external 
stimulus of popular prejudices and factitious motives unscrupulously 
burrowed from the stork of melodramas. Shaw obser ves with ranch 
degree of truth, * No man who shuts hi* eyes and open* hi* month 
\#hen religion and morality are offered to him on a long spoon can ever 
share the same Parnassian bench with those who pake an original 
contribution to religion and morality, were it only a criticism.* 

Often doe* Shaw drag up bis characters from the foul slime and 
mire of squalid slums and ironically enough he relieve* us of the 
oppressive gravity of their black associations with the solemn but 
humorous verdicts to which he condemns society through these carious 
mouthpiece*. Hi* exquisite sense of beauty i* so famished, his gorgeous 
intellect so starred by Slum problems that one can hardly blame him 
for wreaking his vengeance with an almost demoniac relish in shocking 
us rudely with the phantom* of our sin and neglect. On this score 
Sbaw is often falsely accused of being a perverse genius fired with 
inhuman and capricious wantunness resulting in cynical paradox and is 
reviled as lacking in feeling in manhood, and in dramatic power. And 
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this is because his adverse critics secretly resent hia characters 
bclmiog like human beings instead of conforming to their theatrical 
imagination. Their topsv-lurvey vision has so obscured the coromon- 
seiiie truth about matters that he has to fling ita preposterousness in 
their faces and yet leave them none llio wiecr. 

Shaw's literary style combines the merciless satire of Swift with 
tho sparkling wit of Sheridao : but fortunately it is free from the 
morbidness of the misanthrope and the sterility of thought of the 18th 
century drama. It ia at once lucid and assertive and reveals the author 
in the capacity of a combative gladiator and a privileged court-jester 
rolled into ono Swift’s satire is stamped with the impotent rage of 
gloom and despair, verging towurds iusanity so that it scatter* indis- 
criminately in the train of its onslaught mutilated carcasses of institu- 
tions profane and profound. Tho mighty Dean, consumed with the 
rage of a ' poisoned rat in a whole,' breaks through life, smashing, 
tearing, ravaging like a monster possessed with a devil. Shan how- 
ever fires his batteries with deliberate discrimination. Hir satire 
though bitter in its attack is lively in ita spirit. It is liko the tonic, 
bitter in the taste but life reviving as the nectar. It tickles those 
whom it shocks but the wound does not rankle ; it heals with the 
rapidity of a surface swatch. It is never degraded to the level of 
savage unhealthy temper but always soars in tho empyrean vaults of 
sardonic sanity. It spits the fire of its venom at cant and humbug bat 
it never rails against the soul and nature of Man and his cherished 
ideals. 

Shaw's speeches and writing* like those of Sheridan bristle with 
flashes of sparkling wit and honour. Sheridan’s irresponsible way- 
wardness entangled him in many a difficult situation from which bo 
extradicted himself by sheer quickness of hi* wit. ‘ Where ' asked 
Sheridan in the House of Commons, ' Shall wc find a more knavish 
fool or a more foolish knave ? ' ' Hear, hear,' sloutod a meddler in 
mock solemnity. Sheridan turned round and with a genial smile 
playing upon hia lips, suavely thanked the honourable member for 
hie information and complimented him upon hi* complaisancy. 

Iu the days of his street oratory. Shaw bad to tax all tho 
resources of hie wit and polished urbanity in order to tackle the 
hecklers in the crowd. At the close of the performance of one of bis 
plays, Shaw was called upon to make a speech before the curtain. 
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' Boo,’ roared a solitary dissentient, when the tumultuous applause 
•bat greeted bis appearance subsided. Shaw twinkled a merry eye at 
him and said, ' My friend. I quite agree with you, but what are we 
two against so many? * In quickness his wit is swift as the lightning, 
in effect disastrous as the thunderbolt. The jingle of his jest does 
not savour of spurious imitation, nor doe3 ic ever grow stale, it is 
Mumped with the freshness of spontaneity, with the beauty of blossoms 
shed in sheer ebullience of spirit. 

Shaw has now entered the evening of his life ; but old age holds 
out to him none of its despair of second childhood. Not only is he 
physically still active, but ho has also preserved the high level and 
elasticity of his mental faculties. He has grown old but his mental 
vision haa not dimmed ; nay on the contrary, it has matured with 
experience. He is unspoiled by the riches with which he is loaded by 
the very world be lampooned in his plays and writings ; the econoclast 
who emerged from obscurity into publicity as a sort of Punch, is 
unchanged inapite of hia acknowledged triumphs in ihe fields of Art 
and Literature. He is still the literary duellist, living npon his wita ; 
secure and self. assertive, provocative in his diabolical self composure, 
he flings himself m your way and deliberately treads jour toe — and 
you shrink away like a mouse. He never agrees with anybody or 
anything. lie is altogether a compact entity by himself, lucid and 
self-explanative. 

Bhaw’a religious plays reveal him a deep lover of humanity and 
establish him as the monographer of a new roligion with metabiology 
as its foundation His ‘ Back to Methuselah * represents this later 
phase of his life and constitutes a colossal drams of ideas, embodying 
Shaw's religious and biological philosophy. Behind hia scornful smile 
and Mephistophelean eyebrows, he has laid bare a sensitive heart, 
alive with the firm faith in the betterment of humanity. We may 
well close with the noble note Shaw has struck in bis declaraticn, 

' This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognised 
hv yourself as u mighty one ; the being thoroughly worn out before 
you are thrown on the scrap-heap ; the being a force of Nature instead 
of a feverish selfish little clod of ai;ments and grievances, complaining 
that the world will not devote itself to making yon happy. I want to 
be thoroughly used up before I die, for the harder I work, tho more 
I live. I rejoice in life for its own sake. Life is no brief candle 
to me. It is a sort of splendid torch which I have got hold of for the 
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moment, and I want to make it burn as brightly as passible, before 
handing it on to future generations.* 

Let us all join hands, in congratulating him upon the fulfilment 
of hia noble mission » far into life. Let us hurry on under the 
guidance of the bcscon-light ere it be extinguished and the world 
darkened. 




THE POLYNESIAN WORLD 

Dr Kamdas Naq 



fl'HF importance of Polynesian culturo is duo primarily to the radical 
* revision in our geographical concepts hitherto dominated by tbe 
readings of Atlantic geographers. Starting, as they did, from 
Europe, they arbitrarily called Western Asia, the Near East and East- 
ern Asia, the Pm East. They did not suspect that thero may be very 
important projections of Par Eastern culture ioto the Further Eastern 
World of the Pacific Basin penetrated and colonised by the highly 
gifted rn.ee, the Plynesians. Of the Western nations the Spaniards 
were tbe first to discover the Hawaiian archipelago, the stronghold of 
Polynesian culture. But just us the pre-bispanic civilisation of 
America was, for years, neglected or rather treated in a desultory and 
isolated fashion, bo the Polynesian culture also came to he studied 
mainly on the hypothesis of “splendid isolation." It is a happy coin- 
cidence, therefore, that the United States of America was called 
towards the end of the 19th Century to occupy the centre of tbe Poly- 
ncsian World and to develop gradually the Hawaiian archipelago, with 
its headquarters at Honolulu, into the first American research centre of 
the vust Pacific World. To the credit of the American scholars it 
must be said that they arc trying their level best to reconstruct tbe 
history of the Polynesian raoo threatened with extinction. Iu 1778 
when Captain Cook was going round Hawaii on his way to and from 
Australia, the Hawaiian* numbered 250, ODD. Tbcrowcro only 22,636 
pure Hawaiians according to the O.8.A. Census in 1930. According 
to the Board of Health estimate of 1936 we find 21,591 pure Hawaiian* 
in a total population of 8,93,277. In this land of taboo the Hawaiians 
offored no taboo against somewhat indiscriminate lace mixtures giving 
rise to two new ethnic categories: (a) Caucasian-IIawaiian, -9,319 aud 
(6) Asiatic-Hawaiian, 18,271 accoiding to 1936 estimates < vide Prof. 
A. W. Lind : Population notes: Social Progress m Hawaii, May, 1937). 
The Hawaiians not only have no prejudice against Orientals, they 
show a marked preference for the Chinese who number 27.495. The 
Japanese of course, dominate in number with .149,886 ; wc find al.-o 
53,550 Filipino and 6.683 Korean* in the population of Hawaii, a veri- 
table melting-pot of Eastern and Western races. Full advantage of 
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this rare ethnological laboratory would be taken if and when the various 
Oriental Universities and learned societies collaborate witb similar insti- 
tutions in different parts of the Pacific Basin and specially with the 
splendid Bishop Museum of Honolulu. It collaborate* closely with the 
University of Hawaii and the Yalo University, in course of the last ten 
years, and the Museum has established cultural exchange with the 
UuiYemty of Calcutta (vide Nag : To ond from Polynesia, Calcutta 
Review, December, I937>. 

At the Indian Science Congress of 1926 holding its session* 
at the University of Calcutta, 1 had the privilege of addressing 
the anthropological division on “Indian Culture in Indonesia’' while 
from the same platform my esteemed friend l>r. B. C. Handy of the 
Bishop Museum lectured on "Polynesia/* In a special reception which 
v* c accorded to Dr. Handy at our Greater India Society, be regretted 
ten years ago that &> little of India was known in the American centres 
of anthropological research and be nobly offered to bring India closer to 
the scholars in the Polynesian field. That promise was promptly ful- 
filled when, through Dr* Handy, an invitation was accorded to our late 
lamented colleague Dr. Panrhnnan Mitra who collaburstcd with the 
ethnologists of the Bishop Museum before joining the Yale University 
which offered him a Fellowship The premature death ol Dr. Mitra 
deprived ua of the chance of a systematic study on "India and Polyne- 
sia." He contributed, however two valuable papers in Man in India 
(July-December, 1931 ; Januory-March, 1932) on “Cultural Affinities 
between India and Polynesia/* where, among other things he wrote : 
"In 1929, on the kind invitation of Director H E. Gregory, 1 was 
travelling through Northern, Central and Southern Polynesia in search 
of Indian elements in Polynesian culture. Visiting the islands of Oahu, 
Kawaii. Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Rarotonga and Tahiti, 
studying the great ethnographic collections of the Bishop Museum and 
Auckland, Wellington, Christ Church and Dunedin collections and 
coming in personal contact with some hoary-headed Polynesian ethno- 
logists like Elsdon Beat who welcomed me as coming from the old 
homeland of the Maoris, and being mistaken as a Polynesian ialander 
in several places, I understood bow close the similarities are between 
places whose cultures and people# arc now the furthest apart possible " 
Dr. Mitra, in his articles, quotes approvingly the thesis of the great 
Maori scholsr Tc Ronge Hire*, now well known as Dr. Peter Buck, 
Director of the Bishop Museum. In his paper “The Races of the 
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Pacific' (Honjlulu, 1927), Dr. Buck traced tlie successive inigra- 
lions of Man from his 8outh -Central Asiatic home Eastwards: 
first the Tasmanians then t.bo Austral ion* then the Negritos of the 
Andamans and of Indonesia, then the Negroids fco New Guinea and tho 
Black islands of Melanesia as far East as Fiji. But tho Polynesian 
world was still thousands of miles away and it oould ouly have been 
reached by a superior race with rare oourage and initiative. This race 
hare now been supposed to have risen out of the mixture of the 
Ca Ocasio stock with some Mongoloid blood, now known as the Proto- 
Polynesians. These daring wa-farers started, with canoes scooped out 
with stone adzes, for the great Kiva, the Pacific Ocean of the Maori. 
Through Micronesia (now under Japanese Mandate) they reached the 
Samoan group of islands, colonising Fiji on the W3y after a fight with 
tho Dark races. From Samoa they reached the Society islands with 
Raiatca and Tahiti as the traditional distributing ccutres of Polynesian 
culture. By an Eastern wave they were pushed thence to the Mar- 
quesas and Austral groups as far as the Easier Islands. Poshing 
towards the South-west the Polynesians are supposed to have discovered 
New Zealand in the KKh century and finally settled there in the 14th 
cent or} . Another brunch of the Polynesians sailed towards the North 
and colonised the Hawaii group of islands which they are supposed to 
have settled as early as 600 A. D. 

That was also the epoch of the phenomenal expansion of Indian 
culture in the whole of Indonesia from Champa and Cambodgo (Indo- 
China) to Java, Borneo and Celebes. Curiously enough the starting 
point of these wesb-to cast migrations from the Asiatic mainland is 
placed at the beginning of the Christian Era when, thank* to the 
Periplvs oj the Erythraean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy, the 
earlier expansions of Indian navigators and colonist* were matters of 
known history. Such synchronisms in the maritime expansion of the 
Indians and Polynesians into the heart of tho Pacific world may not be 
accidental. On the contrary, they may furnish us with valuable sugges- 
tions for future researches in the domain of cultural geography and 
anthropology. Linguistically alao Malaysia and Polynesia are linked 
by the family of language originally called "Austric” hot now better 
known as Munda-Mon-khrner of the older Malayo- Polynesian group. 
Indian philologists led by my esteemed friend Dr. S. K. Chatterji are 
connecting Mnndari and such other pre-Aryan language* with the 
Polynesian group. 
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Indian Cdltuhal Ixpldbncp is Oceania 

Dr. Pancfaanan Mitr* was the first Indian anthropologist to 

taokle with the problem of Pacific cultural origins from tire standpoint 
of Indian and Indonesian culture as we have seen in hii two valuable 
articles eontibuted to Van in India. It is a matter of sincere joy 
to us that Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy, Pli.D. (Harvard), ethnofira- 
phist to tbo Bishop Museum, Honolulu, is making valuable contri- 
butions to this highly intricate and interesting problem. HiB first 
paper was submitted to the anthropological section of the All-1 udia 
Science Congress (1928) and published under the title ‘Indian Cultural 
Influence in Oceania’ (Man in Imlia, Vol. viii, No 1). The story of 
Polynesian culture may appear to be “a mere appendix to Indian 
History" but it may prove to bo a very valuable appendix; for, as 
says Dr. Handy, "in the isolated islands of the Polynesian fringe of 
Farther India, there may have survived, there may still (arrive 
ancient Indian lore and customs that have become hopelessly obscured 
or lost in India proper and Colonial India." Moreover, the trail* 
of 1 ndian culture that have dominated Indonesia and travelled as far 
as Polynesia, have also contributed largely to Micronesia and Mela- 
ncsia which lie between Indonesia and Polynesia. Thia thesis bus 
been brilliantly sustained by Dr. Handy in bis two papers which, 
because of their outstanding importance we shall summarize for the 
benefit of our Indian students who may not have access to them. 

The pre-occupation of the early group of scholars in tbo Indonesian 
field with Buddhism naturally led them to suppose that Buddhism 
is the only religion of India which migrated and that the curlior 
Brahinaniatl religion and culture were nun-migratory. Recent 
archaeological discoveries, however, have forced us to revise that opinion 
and to admit not only the possibility but the certainty of earlier as 
well us simultaneous Drahmanical expansions ami intrusions aa we 
shall show in our special sections on French Iudo-China and Dutch 
East Indies. A good case can be made out, according to Dr. Handy, 
for the presence in Polynesia of distinctly Vedic elements, but tbo 
existence of ouch traits as distinct from the Brahmanical tradition 
which was of course based upon Vedic teaching, is by no menus 
provable aa yet. If as comparative study proceeds, it become evident 
that Polynesia has preserved cloments of pure Vedic culture, we shall 
have an unbroken serieii of accretions of Indian derivation, including 
Vedic, Brahmanic, and Buddhistic, not noceaaariy iu chronological 
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succession. Traits of the Brahmanical culture preceding the 
Buddhist expansion in Indonesia during the first centuries of the 
Christian era are spread throughout Polynesia, Indo. China and 
Insulindia; the heart of this Brahmanical culture was the worship of 
Siva. In Polynesia the colt of the Ungattt was fundamental in the 
ancient worship. Its manifestation in symbol and philosophy parallel- 
ed their prototypes in Saivism. And associated with this cult in all 
phases of the native culture are innumerable traits of Indie derivation. 

The most recent phase of the movement of Indian cultnro 
Eastwards that concern the student of Polynesian history is that which 
witnessed the spread of Buddhism into Indo-China and Insulindia 
during and after the 7 th Century A D. In view of the fusion of 
Buddhism with Brahmanism in Further India it would be inevitable 
that Buddhist traits that came to Polynesia from this region would 
have been obscured. An example of a trait that probably had 
Buddhist derivation is the division, by the New Zealand Maori, of 
their sacred lore into what they called “lie three baskets of know- 
ledge" suggesting the Buddhist TripiUku. But this historic Indian 
culture is now believed to have been superimposed on similar accretions 
of the pre historic opochs. With the Indian elements there seems 
to have been amalgamated sn earlier and more barbaric type of culture 
of the “skull venerating peoples of Indonesia and South-east Asia 
inch as the Ifugao of the Philippines, the Sbans of Burma and the 
Ntgas of Assam." Dr. Handy then referred to the excavations, 
by Prof. H Otley Bayer of the University of the Philippines, 
of a stratified site of pre-bistoric habitation at least 10,000 years 
old, io which were unearthed palaeolithic implements and with them, 
pottery said to correspond in typo to materials from India and Burma 
described by l-'oote. In Burma and Asram the folk whose culture 
is of this type represent physically a mixture of Caucasoid (Aryan) 
with Mongoloid. In the Philippines the Ifugao and the related 
tribes arc distinctly Caucasoid, and iu Polynesia it is in the island 
groups where the traits of this barbaric culture were dominant that 
the physical type characterised as Caucasoid is most pronounced. 
Finally, the islands in Polynesia namely the Marquesas and New 
Zealand which best preserve the traits of this culture, arc geogra- 
phically on the outer fringe of the region; while in Indonesia and 
South-east Asia the corresponding cultures are now isolated in the 
Is. 
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Thr Probi.ru of Polynesian Origins 

Id bis highly suggestive and sober monographs Dr. Handy triad 
and we should say succeeded iu giving, "a com prehensile picture of 
the dimensions and factors in the problem of Polynesian origins.” 
He sturte from the island of Tahiti, which is admitted to be the 
centre of radiation of Polynesian culture, to Hawaii in tbo extreme 
North and New Zealand in the extreme south. Tbo Tahitians divide 
themselves into throe classes: ‘1) The Arii or the landowning chiefs, 
(2) the Jtaatiru or the landed proprietors, (3) the Manahune or serfs 
of the first two landowning groups, corresponding somewhat (o the 
sudrtu with no individual land rights, and contemptuously spoken of 
as woodcutters, planters and eaters of fresh water flab. Thus the 
Manahone, numerically the largest group, appears to have des-ended 
from an earlier population that dwelt in the island prior to an Arii 
conquest. The traditions in the neighbouring Ulaud of Raiatea, 
130 miles north-west of Tahiti, prestrve the record of an Arii conquest 
The vanquished Manahunies of Tahiti 6bow certain cultural traits 
typical f tlie Maiquesans and the Maorics of New Zealand who are 
old Polynesians. The dress, social organisation, mode of warfare, 
dancing und skull-colt are considered to be tbo cultural traits of 
earlier barbaric tribe. Whereas agriculture, arts und crafts, religion 
and lore are indices of a higher and later order of culture. Pew of 
the descendauls of tire Arii with a superior culture are unmixed, they 
ure supposed to be the dominant elements in the islands of Tonga 
and Samoa. 

Or. Handy attempted to trace also the relationship of these people 
of the mid-Pacific with the folks beyond the limits of Polynesia : 
" A line drawn around an area including India, South and East Africa, 
and Oceania, deliraita a vast region throughout which there have 
been, probably from pre-bistorie time, racial and cultural drifts, a 
southward and eastward flow of Asiatic and westward and northward 
seepage of Oceania elements. That Asiatic streams have reached 
Polynesia has been accepted as obvious since the earliest period of 
Polynesian research. In the account of Captain Cook’s third voyago 
was published an appendix in which Polynesian words wore compared 
with words from the Malay archipelago. Prom the beginning of 
systematic theorizing as to Polynesian origins, scholars have been 
led in this direction. Foroander Tregear, Percy Smith, Logan. 
Thilenius, Churchill Dixou and others, have all pointed to Malaysia 
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and the Asiatic mam land. As to the conception of the drift in tbc 
other direction that of Oceanic and Polynesian influences westward 
and northward, thin is somewhat more recent but evidence of this is 
accumulating in several places. The consensus of opinion of the 
anthropological group ot the Science Congress iu Tokyo (1926) was that 
the Ainus (aborigines of Japan) aro of tropica! Oceanic derivation. The 
Fnmcli have discovered Melanesian remains in the caves in Tonkin. 
Hecent studies of Smith, Mill., and Hutton in Assam and north-east of 
India seem to indicate that much o? the culture of the Nag* tribes of 
thia region is Oceanic. Hornell ha* indicated tbo presence of an 
intrusive Oceanic population on the counts of western India and 
Ceylon, where to-day are seen the counterpart of the Polynesian 
single out-rigger canoe and distinctly Polynesian types and customs. 
It ha* long been established that llova peoples in Madagmxar who 
speak a language and have customs closely related to the Polynesians 
sailed westward to their present home from Malaysia in historic times. 
The problem therefore ogam became more complicated, for in discuss- 
ing thia vast region of probable origin* it i* necessary to bear in mind 
the factor of ancient and recent Oceanic and Polynesian intrusions. " 

Archaeology, although in ita very early stage in Polynesia, is 
helping to reveal the existence of certain pre historic traits (a) tbe 
shouldered cult of an old polynesiao form iB found also in the Celebes, 
Kwantung, Indo-Chica, Burma and India ; (6) erect stones associated 
with shrines, certaioly old Polynesian are also found in Micronesia, 
Java, Assam and India. The primitive skull cult and the men’s hall 
or lodge exsit, to day as survivals. 

Iu the historic age, we fiud that the Brahmanical civilization, 
mainly from south or Dravidian India, entered Malaysia or Indo-Chma 
a little before the commencement of the Christian era. The popula- 
tions that acquired Hindu Culture in Java and Indo-China were Mongo- 
loid and Malajoid : those who brought the civilization from India 
were Caucasians and Dravidians. Brahmanism, however, in thia area 
absoibed so much of the aboriginal elcmonU that often it is difficult 
to distinguish the pre-historsc from tbo Brahmanical. Dr. Handy in 
this connection refer, to the following craft tradition, rites for the 
firstborn, tbe ancestral cult with its use of genealogies and images, 
phallic, symbolism, priestly traditions and orders, willed templo with 
tower-like shrines, Mane and Tapu. the cults of Tane, Tue, Roo and 
Tike as symbolic figures, and finally the dualistic evolutionary 
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cosmogony probably domed from Brahmanism. Certain Arii cultural 
attributes are Brahmanical while others are Buddhistic and while 
some are Indian many Mom to be Chinese. This is a complication 
which wo may expect because the influence of Tudia and China 
(specially from the South) operated in this field aa rivals. Among 
the Chinese legacies to the Polynesia! we may mention : eaiing pig 
and dog. symbolism of the numbers 8 and 9, the fish turtle, lizard and 
Heaven, bead moulding, bleaching the skin, the split drum or gong, 
honorific titles and mythological parallels. Of the Indian legacies 
we may mention ethical social principles (probably' Buddhistic), politi- 
cal and land systems, social classes aud castes, sanctity of person, 
etiquette, organised war on land, regattas and plankships, and sea. 
guesthouse, assembly halls, the aostumo danco, drama and chores. 

According to Dr. Handy tbo habit of talking of Polynesian 
migration in canoe should be abandoned for the word canoe is not a 
correct designation for the large sea-going vessel? which the Polynesians 
were building ; Captain Cook measured a Tahitian Pahi with two 
pontoon hullo lift ft. long. Next, although there may have been one 
or more periods of definite exodus from Malaysia {«. fl., at. the lime of 
the Muhammadan conquest) ond also that the Maoriea moved from 
Central Polynori* to Now Zealand, yet the normal process of peopling 
Polynesia was that of repealed, occasional and accidental drifting 
through a period oxtending over several millenia. The old Polynesian 
langoage belongs to the Auritic family spoken by the pre- Aryan 
peoples in India, Iodo-Cbina and Malaysia. 

Lastly, although the American anthropologists generally discount 
the ovidenceaof the presence of Oceanic elements in North, Middle and 
South America, Dr. Handy, on the contrary, refers to the Northeast 
Coast, the Gulf states, the Carribean, Middle America and the Andes 
as " replete with Oceanic traits that probably derived from Malaysia 
and South ABia.” (Vide Handy : The Problem of Polynesian 
Origins, Bishop Museum Occasional Papers, Vol. IX, No. 8, 199U ) 

HI 

To form a general idea of Pacific culture one must necessarily 
go beyond the limits of Polynesia. The geography, ethnography and 
the culture history of the Pacific is a matter of encyclopaedic survey 
and with the expansion of scientific studies, we hope, an Encyclopaedia 
Pacifica would be on the way of publication with the co-operation of 
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the two American and other national institutions of the Pacific Basin. 
For the present we must follow closely the publications of the various 
American institutions devoted to anthropology, arcbueology and natural 
history. An admirable general survey of the culture of Polynesia, Micro- 
nesia and Melanesia has already been published by th6 Field Museum 
of Chicago. A similar survey wa6 successfully completed for the benefit 
of tbe general public and published as Ancient Hawaiian Civilization 
(The Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu). Eminent anthropologists 
of Ihe Bisbop Museum, helped by their colleagues in different technical 
subjects, compiled this highly instructive and useful symposium on 
Polynesian culturo : Dr. Peter Buck wrote on " Polynesian Migra- 
tions " and “ Polynesian Oratory ; " Dr. E. S. C. Handy on “ Poly- 
nesian Religion and Education,” “Government and Society,” “Houses 
and Villages ; ” Kenneth P. Emory on “ Navigation, 1 ' “ Warfare," 
“ Sporta and Games,” etc., and also by hi* illustrated lectures on 
Hawaiian Arl be is preparing the ground for a comprehensive survey 
with elaborate documentation. Prof. H. M. Liqutens of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii who write* on ” Hawaiian Wood-Carvings ” has 
already published an illuminating monograph on the subject explain- 
ing the various forma and special technique of carving of the 
images of the Hawaiian Deities which are so difficult to discover and 
identify to-day because the Hawaiians themselves burned them down 
in a sudden reforming seal fanned by the missionaries who from 1&20 
tried vigorously to reclaim the soul of these bcathona to Christianity. 
Many of the early missionaries, Protestants as well as Catholics, from 
Europe aa well as America, carried away many of these images and 
wood-carvinge which, as regrettod by Dr. Buck, could be seen in 
obmure corners of many public and ecclesiastical museums which often 
refuse to co-operate with the scientific organisation like tbe Bishop 
Museum by supplying photographs or other relevant informations with 
regard to these rare docomenta of Polynesian religion, art and culture. 
India, China and other countries of the Orient have suffered similarly 
from such missionary real and only very recently, with the development 
of tbe science of anthropology and ethnology, wc aro discovering how 
mach wo have lost of what might have helped us in reconstructing the 
history of religion and culturo of our primitive races. A significant 
question has beeo aeied in the concluding chapter of Ancient Hawaiian 
Civilization: “Can Hawaiian Culture be preserved V” With the rude 
impact of Modernism most of the indigenous cultural trait* are getting 
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disintegrated or submerged like the Hawaiian race itself which ha* 
recently been exhaustively studied by Dr. Romuoro Adams of the 
University of Hawaii in his / nltr-raci.il Mr.rria/je in Hawaii (Macmillan, 
1937). Hie University of Hawaii bas taken the wise step of 
organising a systematic study uud teaching of the rapidly disappearing 
Hawaiian Language. This deportment is under Prof. Henry P. J udd who 
is trying his best to keep up the interest of the rising generation in this 
highly musical language. His brother, Albert F. Judd, is an authority 
ou the Hawaiian trees and plants on which subject* lie contributes 
articles. So Prof. C. H- Edmondson of the Zoology Department and 
Prof. U. 8. Palmer of the Geology Department, University of Hawaii, 
contributed to the volume articles on ’“Animal Life" and on "Geology" 
of Hawaii. So Dr. Nila P. Larsen, M.D., Medical Director of the 
Queen's Hospital, Honolulu, and a scientist of international repute, 
finds time in the interval of his busy professional life to write on 
"Ancient Hawaiian Modical Practice.” Mr. E. H. Bryan, Jr., 
Curator, Bishop Museum, contributes articles on the “Fibre Work," 
"Astronomy and Calander" of tbo Hawaiians. "Hawaiian agriculture” 
was treated by Julliet Rice Wich man and her siBter Ediih Bicc Plews 
contributes a valuable paper on "Hawaiian Poetry." These two 
cultured ladies are the grand daughters of the late Hon. William Hyde 
Rico of the Island of Kauai who in bis "Hawaiian Legends" preserved 
many valuablo specimens of Hawaiian literature transmitted by 
oral tradition. Mrs. Plows utilizes also the valuable works of 
Nathaniel Emerson, author of The Unwritten Literature oj Hawaii. 
We quote from her paper two characteristic pieces : (11 The Afefe Ipo 
(liovo Song). 

•• Fragrant the graisee of high Kano-hca, 

Bind on the anklets, bind f 
Bind with finger deft aa the wind 
That coolfl the air of this bower. 

Lehua bloom* pale sc my flower. 

0 sweetheart of mine, 

Bod that I pluck and wear in my wreath, 

If thou weri but a flower P* 

(•2) The Mek Kan&au (Dirges or Lament.) composed by Kama- 
inalu, the wife of Kamebameha the Second while she left Hawaii with 

her husband never to return: 

" Yc skies, ye plains, ye mountains ana great sea. 

Ye toilers, ye people of the soil, my love embraces you. 
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To lh» soil, farewell I 

Ye, land for whose sake my father woe cotcn by deep 
sorrow — farewell I alas I farewell I” 

Wlwt a rich legacy of though!, beiuty and music are transmitted 
to us by thew simple primitive folks can only bo appreciated if we 
approach them with a scientific outlook and human sympathy of 
anthropologists who very appropriately and forcibly sum up the case 
for preservation in the following words: "Perhaps the most worthwhile 
feature of our Hawaiian heritage deserving preservation, was a certain 
religious and philosophic aspect of the old calturat life. It is so subtle 
that it ia difficult to define. The Hawaiian male with its implication* 
ood its hidden poetw meanings underlying verbal compoeition of great 
beauty, are flowers of thought which lovers of the subtler beauties of 
Polynesian civilisation will never allow to die. They, like the grand 
nature myths, axe permeated with extraordinary philosophic ideas 
which have been admired for a century by scholars all over the world. 
But unfortunately the urt of creating, or rendering these anew, is 
dying. The younger Hawaiian* might help to keep this great art 
ativo, and interest themselves in the intellectual achievements and 
attainments of their forefathers." 

IV 

The vory isolation of the Polynesian people helped in developing 
a special character of thought, intensity of feeling and individuality of 
literary expression quite remarkable in tbo anDalB of unwritten 
literature. Katneharoeba the Great <1737-1819) called by bis bio- 
grahor H. H. Gowen, the "Napoleon of the Pacific " was probably the 
last manifestation of Polynesian genius and algo tbo last champion of 
tbo old order of military and heroic achievements and in upholding the 
ancestral religion and culture. Privileged to visit his native island 
of Hawaii in 1937, exactly two hundred years after his birth, I found 
the atmosphere still surcharged, us it were, with the memory and 
glory of the great Hawaiian chief who, at the time of his death (May 
8 1819), entrusted the care of his anoestral War.god, Kubailirnobu 
(Hawaiian Kartikoya) to hi* son Liholiho who succeeded as fame- 
bomeha the Second. When Kamehameha was a middle-aged man 
of 40, Captain Cook was on the way of re-discovering the Hawaiian 
Islands (January 18, 1778). Even as late as that the Havraiiaus were 
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simple enough to take Captain Cook lo tbeir temple, the Heiauol 
Hikiau and there worshipped him as a god. Very soon Captain Cook 
was killed by the Hawaiiana and, as is well known, the attention of 
Western explorers, traders and statesmen came slowly but relentlessly 
to revolutionize the simple history of these isolated people. In 1792 
Captain George Vancouver visited Hawaii and the next year Kamo- 
banu'ha camo iuto personal contact with Vancouver who continued to 
help hitn in his straggle with rival chiefs. When in 1790 one-third of 
the army of his rival Keoua wis destroyed by the eruption of the 
volcano Kilauea, Kamel) amcha celebrated bis thanksgiving service by 
the building of the Puukohola Heiau. He brought special soothsayer 
or Kahuna from the Island of Kauai and under his instruction, as is 
reported “Chiefs of the highest degree and common natives worked side 
by side and Kamohamoha himself ret the example uf carrying stones to 
the building.*' Before his death in IBID Kaiueharueba may have bad 
some premonition of the deluge of reform that was about to sweep 
the old order away and probably that ie why* when the priests insisted 
upon human sacrifico he refused to obey. His son Kaiuehameha 
the Second for the first time sat down and ate with the women. The 
people looked on with ustouishment and when they saw that no harm 
came they shouted : " The tapas are at an end and the gods are a 
liel " Orders were sent to all the islands to destroy the shrines and 
burn tho idols. These affairs coincided with the appearance of the 
Christian missionaries and the old order yielded place to new. 
Kainehamcha the Second and his Queen whose song we have quoted 
above visited England (Bailing from Honolulu, November 27. 1823, 
reaching Portsmouth, May 22, 1824) and both died of ineaslea there. 
Tbeir bodies were brought tack to Hawaii by Captain Lord Byron a 
cousin of the Poet. About half a century later King Kalakaua, the 
laet elected King before the disruption of Hawaiian monarchy under- 
took a trip round the world and this trip has a special significance, as 
would be made clear from his itinerary The King and hie party first 
went to San Francisco ( January, 1681) BDd from there reached Japan 
/hero he received royal reception and bocuruo tho guoat of the great 
Yleiji Emperor Matsuhito. From Japan the King continued his 
journey visiting China, Siam, India and Egypt, crossing thereby the 
entire Orient. He visited also the great capitals of Europe where he 
was received with the respect due to bd independent monarch and 
returned to Honolulu in October, 1881, by the way of the United States. 
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Ho was the first King to complete u tour round tbo world and like 
the Japanese monarch ho was the Drat to Bend youngmen abroad, 
between 1880 to 1887, to England, Scotland, Italy, U.S.A., Japan 
and China. By sheer good luck 1 earns into personal contact with 
possibily the last surviving member of these returned students. He 
was a doctor and au ardent patriot who narrated to me with the 
pathos of the representative of a dying order, how they caught the 
last glimpse of tho last glow of Hawaiian culture in the rich harvest 
of songs which were brought by the poets in the party of Kiog 
lialakaua returning from his world-tour, I was glad to learn that a 
lady composer was in that party and to her we Indians are indebted 
for the splendid Hawaiian hymn to the Himalayas which she composed 
when she visited the epic Himalayan landscapes with Kalakuu. 
Such poetic letters used to be sent from different parts of the world to 
the favourite Queen of Kalukau* who stayed at home and who while 
waiting for her Kojal husband‘* return was buBy weaving a tapestry 
of music and dance into Special commemorative melcs (chants) and 
hula* (dances) which, down to this day aro great favourites of the 
people, ** I found in course of my tour through the islands. Thus 
tho IsM Hawaiian King, through the Himalyan chant, brought the 
Hawaiian and the Hindu souls together. 

Such serious coutact apsrt, there wan a serio-comic interlude of 
academic warfare over Indo-Polynesian relations, that waged in the 
very year that I was lecturing al the University of Hawaii. In Bou.e 
of tho islands we find, more as exceptions than oomnicn features, 
dressed stones, enormous erect slabs and other specimens of stone 
architecture. In some places we find peculiar designs, carved into 
the stones, which have been studiod by the expert archaeologist of the 
Bishop Museum. These petruglyphs apart, we find on some Mono 
slabs peculiar incised characters which appear to be some forgotten 
scripts of a bygone ago. They tempted premature archaeologists to 
imaginative interpretations, as we find in the case of Pork Harrison 
who gave a most fsntastic deciphering of tho so-called prehistoric 
rcripts on the tablets of the Easter Island*, tbo farthest of the 
Polynesian group facing South America. A moBt extravagant transla- 
tion of tho tablet wae offered by Carrol in the Polynesian Society 
Journal where he Mated that "the Easter Islanders wore Peruvian 
immigrants who escaped from America with a script which ho deciphers 
with the greatest case." In 1932 the problem of Eaeter Island tablets 
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again loomed into the limelight when it was considered solved by 
Guillaume do Hososy who presented to the French " Academy dea 
Iomriptione et Belles retires " a paper in which' he attempted to 
connect the Enter Island tablet signs with those of a script newly 
discovered on stone and copper seals found among the ruina of two 
early centres of Indian culture — Mohenjodsro and Harapps — in the Indus 
Valley. In 1933 Guillaume de Heresy published a paper " Sur une 
ecrituro ooeanienne paraiasant d'origiue neolithiquo " in Bulletin de la 
Soeiete Prehislorique Francaise, No. 7 and 8. Labouring under the 
delusion of diacorering the prehistoric script of Oceania, Heresy 
ventured to point out that in many of the characters of the 
Easter Island tablets and of the Indus Valley script be oould read 
analogous as well as identical characters- He felt that he oould 
attribute that script to a neolithic civilisation which the Polynesians 
(who are known to be connected with prehistoric India) imported to 
the Easter Islands in course of their migrations. Hevesy also wrote 
two articles on " Oceania and Pre-Aryan India " and "Mohenjoda.ro 
and the F.nstcr Islands" in Bulletin de I' Association Francaise des 
•'1 mi* de I'Oricnt Nos. 11-16 (Cf. E. Denison Ross, India and Easter 
Island. Similarilf o/ Early Script, in The Times). 

While I was leaving Hawaii Dr. Alfred Metraux of the Bishop 
Museum was reading a paper at the Honolulu Academy of Arts 
exposing the boilownesB of the contentious of Hevesy. Dr. Metraux 
was trained at the French School and also has to his credit years of 
field work id South America and in Polynesia. So his pronouncements 
must be accepted with due considerations ; and for the benefit of Indian 
scholars and’ for all those interested in the problem of prehistoric 
script of India I conclude this section with the summary of Dr. 
Metraux puper which he very kindly banded over to mo : 

1. A groat number of the analogies between the two script* 
exist only id the reproductions of Hevesy. failing to appear, when the 
original signs are compared. Ilis similarities result from small 
'‘adjustments'' (changing of proportions, obliteration of small details, 
misrepresentations, and so forth). 

2. The general method used by Hevesy is scientifically inadmis- 
sible. For bis comparison of the two script* he chooses arbitrarily 
from the thousands of Easter Island signs. He selects small variations 
which appear onco or twice, paying no attention to the usual forma of 
the sign. He does tho same with the Indus script. 
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3. Hevesy has made no attempt to show whether a sign is an 
exception or a variant or whether it occurs repoutedly. As a matter 
of fact, most of his examples are taken only from insignificant or rare 
signs. He has not been able to show any convincing correspondanoe 
between the most common and characteristic signs of the two scripts. 
Heveey, like the ai»3teur linguist, compares two languages by putting 
together isolated words with their suffixes, prefixes, and so on without 
going to the roots or to the grammatical categories of the language. 
Hie method has been eliminated by science for a long time, though 
amateurs still indulge in the spoit. 

4. Heveay has failed to explain how two Ecripta separated in 
time by 4,000 years at least, can present minute and complicated 
resemblances in trifling details and at the same time be so completely 
different in all the essential elements. 

Heveay realized that it was too much to expect ua to believe that 
Easter Island could have preserved for a minimum of 4,000 years an 
unaltered script. Four thousand years is a comparatively short time, 
since Hevezy considers ihe Easter Island script more archaic than that 
of Mohenjodaro. If one agrees with Mr. Hunter that the Moheojodaro 
culture may have started in 4,000 B.C., the interval would bo over 
6,000 years. To span this time Heveay submits the curious theory 
that these tablets were taken to Easter Island by its first immigrants, 
who guarded them carefully during hundreds or thousands of years 
without either destroying them or knowing their meaning. Heveay 
supports this hypothesis bj a tradition reported by Thompsou in which 
King Hota-matua, the first aettler, brought with him 67 tnblots. For 
Heresy, these 67 tablets were the ouly ones io existence. We may 
acknowledge another tradition according to which Hineriru, one of the 
first immigrants, brought the original symbols on paper (?) "...when 
the paper was done, thoir ancestors mode thorn (the tablets) from the 
banana plant, and when it was found that it withered they resorted 
to wood ** Ho’.u-inutaa brought many things according to the 
legends — even cattle. But Thomson, whom Heveay quotes, gives 
conclusive evidence that the script was known and written by the 
natives until at least 1863. In the courso of this article, I havo 
shown that there is no doubt about this point. 

To chock the hypothesis of Heveay, analyses were made of tho 
wood of scvcrul Eoslor Island tablets. The laboratory investigations 
have refuted Hevcsy’s hypothesis. Tho analyses show that the follow- 
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ing woods were used for the tablets: Lauracease, Mj/rtaceae, Fraxinus 
excelsior, Tkespesio populneo, Podocarpui talifolia, Pyrin "talus. The 
beautiful tablet called the “ Oar ’’ was engraved on a European oar 
of Fraxinus excelsior, a European . wood much used for making oars. 
The authenticity of this tablet, which ie iu the Museum of the 
'■ Congregation des Sacres-Coeurs do Picpua " at Braine-Ie-Comto 
(Belgium), has never been questioned, oven by Hevesy. *' The age of 
the Easter Island tablets made of wood is totally unknown," writes 
Professor Langdon. The age of the best one, at least, is known to 
date from the end of the eighteenth century or the first half of the 
nineteenth century A.D. This tablet ia the largest ono and one of the 
purest in style. It was collected by the missionaries about 1^67 or 
1669, at it time when natives paid little attention to them. The 
climate of Easter Island is essentially wet, and tablets of woold could 
not have been kept for eentuuea in ruin-drenched, thatched huts, much 
le*s in caves. How than could these tablets have been saved for 
thousands of years of migration and war and come to us in tbc form of 
a modern European oar ? 



VI. 



TnB Indian Ocean and the Pacific— 
A Cultural Ebb and Flow. 



Antiquarian studies are often punctuated by fantastic theorisings 
which may be wrong in detail and yet^may be right in their implica- 
tions and tendencies. At the conclusion of our section on Polynesia 
and at the commencement of our surrey of the Sioo- Japanese world 
wo beg to emphasiso once more, as we have dona in our previous 
sections, the fact that there are no frontiers on the Oceanic field arid 
that cultural migrations from the Indian Ocean to the Pacific and 
back axe as truo as the tidal waves and the deeper oceanic under- 
corrente. Ever since the formulation of the hypothesis of a fairly 
common Austric linguistic peculiarities scholars have been trying to 
chart anew tho submerged continent of culture represented by the 
Mundas, the Monkhmers, the Australoid races and tho Polynesians 
reaching right up to the confines of pre-Columbian culture of the two 
Americas. The pre-Aryan aud the pre-Dravidian questions of India 
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bare been handled by eminent scboln* like Sylvam Devi, Joan 
Preyluaki, Jules Bloch and others. They have bean ably supported 
by Indian scholars like Dr. Sunitiknmar Chutterji and Dr. Prabodh 
C. Bagchi. Recently Paul Revet attacked the problem from a 
new anglo. In Annales de Geographic (19120) be contributed a paper 
on " Tbe Role of the Oceanians in the history of the Peopling of the 
Globe and of Civilization.” He followed that up with a paper 
" Sumerian* and Oceanians" published by the Linguistic Society 
of Paris (Vol. 24, 1929). He pointed out several analogies between 
the Sumerians and the Auatro-Asintio languages of Asia, baaing hifl 
thesis on the relations of Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley from the 
third millennium B.C. Revet ia convinced that the domain of the 
Sumero-Gceanic languages extended from the Mediterranean to 
America and from Japan to Tasmania , forming the most ancient lingu- 
istic substratum of those countries. Archaeology and anthropology 
came to throw new lights on this problem and we find tbe conclusions 
ably summarised in a paper, contributed by Robert Heine Geldern, on 
the Chronology of tho Neolithic Culture of touch Eastern Asia 
(Homage to P. W. Schmidt, Vienna, 1928). The author succeeded 
in characterizing the neolithic culture of Indo-Cbina, Assam, Orissa 
Cbota-Nagpur, Formosa and Japan. So Victor Christian in his Die 
Betiehungm det allemcsopotamiichcn hunt l rum Oitcn (WBKA. 
1926) Mated clearly that in the Copper Age- civilisation was fairly 
homogeneous in the whole Orient from the Mediterranean to China. 
According to him ethnic migrations commenced in the neolithic epoch 
and explains numerous analogies in the art of Mesopotamia, India and 
China. Lastly, a most valuable link in this chain of arguments was 
furnished by tbe painstaking researches of James Hornell who pub- 
lished hi- monograph The Origin and Ethnological Significance o 1 
Indian Bod Designs in the » Memoirs 0 r the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ” (Vol. 7, 1920). He followed it up by publishing in collabora- 
tion with A. C. Haddon, the Canoes 0 j Oceania (Bishop Museum 
Memoirs). The Boat Designs of the Nile and the Tigris, of the Indus 
and the Ganges, of Indonesia and Oceania are veritable landmarks in 
the unfolding of this forgotten chapter of human cultural collabora- 
tion. 




THE ESSENCE OF THE GITA 

MmiAL Das 

T If B is sornplex to-day. Tbo ease at>d comfort of tbo post, the 
simplicity and innocence of the ancient days are now dreams. 
Wo are in the midst of a huge organisation— on economic system 
which bewilders os in its hugeness and vastnesa. It may puzzle on 
honest enquirer whether there is any value now to turn to ifce pages 
of the ancient lore, in order to find remedies for the many ills we suffer 
from at the present moment. 

The doubt is natural, but there are books which hare a perennial 
interest round ubout them, which retain their intrinsic value all through 
the ages. Th» Gita is one of (hem. It stands pre-eminent among the 
mighty works of the past, because of its universal appeal. The Gita ia 
not a sectarian boob — it does not satisfy the needs of any particular 
era. It deals with the broad problems of life and it tlierefore remains 
a book for all ages. 

The fundamental teaching of the Gita is one of dependence to the 
soul of the uni«crse. The Gita doca Dot question the Ultimate Reality, 
but it aocepta that behind the phenomenal world— there is a power; there 
iaan intelligence, which governs this world. Prom the highest metaphysi- 
cal point of view — this is an unknowable impersonal Reality, bat the 
Gita advises us to adhere to the personal aspect of tbiB eternal principle, 
for weak and frail human creatures as wc are, it is not easy and wieo 
for us to fix our mind on the unmanifeet. 

The Gita fay a :— But thoy who fix their attention on the Absolute 
and Impersonal; find greater difficulties, for it is really hard for those 
who possess a body, to realise God aa a formless being. 

It therefore advises us to give onr love and devotion to the Reality 
in its manifest aspect of beauty and glory ae the Purushottama — the 
Lord and creator of tbo universe. If we can devote ourselves heart 
and aoul to the lord, all our ills come to an end. Wo livo in the bliss 
and benediction of a serene peaceful life. Nothing can excito us — 
nothing can worry us. 

Srikrishnu, while concluding this supreme work on Brahtna- 
Vidya or the knowledge of God, says that he would divulge the moat 
bidden truth to him aa he wae his devoted friend and this ia the noblo 
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utterance that oomes for the aolace of the world. " Dedicate 
thyself to me, worship me, sacrifice all for me and bow down to rae 
and thou shall surely come to me. Verily do I give thee my solemn 
word, for thou art my beloved. " This is the quintessence of the 
Upanisbadic revelations. 

Ho long we li«e tho earthly life, there is conflict of domes and we 
move on from sensation to sensation nover knowing peace of mind. 
Our selfish desires bind us to the miseries of life. When we can trans- 
form ourselves by ll* life and love of God— there is at once a great 
change. All that is unholy, all that is materialistic, goes off— a epiritnal 
light floods the view and we share in the joys of the eternal 
life. 

“ Follow me " says Jesus — Follow me — saya Krishna but il ia not 
the Inman entity in them that is called * mo ' but it is the soul of all 
souls, thnt speak ihiough them. TTiis is also in you— in me and in 
everyone but the difficulty is that we do not know it. It comes in a 
sudden flash— a momentary revelation and tho true nature of love, 
life and truth becomes manifest. 

Bat apart from this mystic surrender, the Gita answers the 
intellectual query of a weary soul. Like Arjuit* before the great 
Kurukslietra fight, wc also feel confused as to what oor duty is. Our 
weary soul seeks for a guide— our heart wants a sure line of woeb, 
and here comes the Gita with its invaltmblo teaching about 
duty. 

In this world, nobody can sit idle. Dy the very nature of our 
life, we are to act, but work impelled by desire is the source of all the 
worries of life. A life of serene detuebment would give us quiet of mind 
and peace of soul, but this can come alone by disinterested work. We 
must look upon pleasure and pain, victory aod defeat with no equal 
eye. We are to act and act in the living present for no right effort 
is ever lost on earth. Steady work is the result of resolute endeavour 
and this steadiness comes when we look upon work, as the goal and do 
not seek the fruits thereof. 

Let me quote the divine words ‘ " But thou hast only the right 
to work, but not to the fruits thereof. Let not the fruit be thy 
motive, nor yet be thou moved by inaction. 

Do all thy actions with mind concentrated on the divine, giving 
op attachment, aod looking upon success and failure with an equal 
eye. Spirituality is really equanimity of mind." 
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This iB a lofty message of work — an unfailing guide in the weary 
journey of life. But one may ask bow one can do work, without an 
eye to the fruit. Work has its initiative in selfish desire and nelf-lcea 
work is not actually possible for a human being. 

Selfless work can come only when a man looks upon his duties 
a* works for the furtherance of the divine will. When we do work 
from selfish motives, wo are burdened with worries and doubts, but when 
wc work a* agents of God— success and failure become meaningless— 
we find delight in the works we do and thus attain complete peace of 
mind. This total surrender of self— this complete self-abnegation is 
called aacrifioe and this life of sacrifice is the highest goal that we can 
achieve here on this world of sorrrows. 

I cannot but again quote the beautiful words of the divine 
teacher, for they are trenchant and full of meaning. “ He who can 
sec inaction in action and action in inaction is the wisest soul. Ho i* 
a Mnnyan, oven though he does work. The wise calls him a sage, for 
whatever he undertakes is free from the motive of desire and his deeds 
arc purified by the fire of wisdom. 

Having no care for the fruits of lii» work, always content aud 
happy, he does nothing even though ho is busy with wurks ; his actions 
taint him not, as he expect* nothing, as he goes on working without 
gie&d, with a mind controlled. Happy with what ho gets without 
effect, sui passing the pair of opposite*, free from envy, sumo in 
success and failure, his actions do not bind him. Free in thought 
and free from attachment, his actions are done in the spirit of 
sacrifice, with his mind bent on wisdom ; so bis action leaves uo trace 
behind. For him, the sacrifice itself is the spirit, the spirit and the 
sacrifice are one, it i* the spirit itself which is sacrificed in its own 
fire and the m&D even in action is uoited with God, since while per- 
forming his net, liis mind never ceases to be fixed on Him. 

Even in our ordinary life, we realise soon that self-denial is 
necessary, for ordinary enjoyments and for ordinary pleasures. Onlesa 
wc can sacrifice the mailer of tho moment, we cannot expect enduring 
happiness. This ia also true wiilt higher things of life. The life of 
complete goodness, the life of joy and peace cannot coino but for sacri- 
fice of our sordid, momentary and impalsive hankerings. Self-denial is 
the key to this Doble ideal. But if anybody asks why we should forego 
the pleasures of the moment for this greater life, there is no answer 
to it. A thing is good because it is good, a thing is beautiful because 
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it ia beautiful. There is no other answer for it. It is a gradual 
realisation ; one who lovea art, finds immense delight in it, which is 
unknown to one who has no test for it. The life of goodness, the 
life of sacrifice has n compelling appeal and by gradual and slow 
processes, we realiae the sweetoesa and sanctity of the god-Iife. 

This rule of duty is as valid lo-day as it was thousand years 
back. Greed and self-interett is the cause of all the humau worries. 
They seem so keen, because they affect our interests, affect our 
passions and desires. When we are dispassionate, the effects do not 
exert any influence whatsoever upon ns and wo find that all's well 
with the world. 

I had an intimate talk with a few cultured ladies one day 
after dinner. The conversation scon turned into the problems of 
life. " Are you happy here in the West *' —I enquired gently. The 
answers were candid aud sincere. — " No, we are thoroughly 

unhappy." 

Why ? you uiay call it the ever-lasting ‘ why.' But I may aek 
you to consider the famous doctrine of Swadhirma inculcated by the 
divine speaker in the Gita. 

The present civilisation, with all its vaunted glories, with all its 
wonderful achievements, bring3 in its turn a life of hectic sensations, 
doubt and uncertainty. We 3re constantly impelled on and on by. an 
unquenchable thirst for something — we know not — an unending 
hankering. The Gita says—" Do your own duties in whatever post 
you are. The highest religion is to do our duties and to atand by 
our duties at all oosts. This is the highest worship. Tbi* is the 
nobleat that you can do in your own life." 

This doctrine of Sicadharma ia the highest ideal. We need uot 
bother ourselvea— we need not worry. Let us go on doing the little 
things that 3re nearest to us to the beat of our light and faith — and 
thereby we fulfil the mission of God. 

There ia no doubt a mystical aide in the teachings of the Gita. 
It emphasises on the inflow of god>lifo by a mystic revelation of the 
highest truths. But there is nothing mysterious rouud about it. 
When wo analyse aud see, we find that all great truths that we have 
are not truths so loDg they are not revealed to us by our own efforts 
and by our own selves. 

But the ultimata truths of life— it is the tradition with us in 
India— cau uever be taught, can never bo explained— they oomo like 
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a flash of lightning— all on a sudden— we know Dot whence and bow, 
if we can keep ourselves ready for its reception by disciplinary and 
purificatory cxcrciw. 

Life is a preparation, a journey— a struggle for this inner illu- 
mination— for the attainment of that truth, knowing which nothing 
else need b@ known. From this view — lifo is Tipasya — an active 
endeavour for the inflow of the divine urge, a constant building of the 
will and the mind for the advent of the light and lifo of God. 

But this mysticism need not deter the practical seeker from 
adoptmg the practical ethical teachings of the Gita. The two practical 
ideals of the Gita arc its emphasis on duty and service. We find Uw 
and order io the universe— there should be also an eternal order for ua 
— human beings. Duty, stern daughter of the voice of God shows ua 
this noble path. 

Rich or poor, high or low, let us not murmur but go on per- 
forming our daily duties with an obedient will and let our activities 
be turned to the betterment of humanity. Ho wbo livos for self, does 
not really live— ho whose life is for others, is really alive. We must 
dedicate ourselves, heart and soul, for the service of humanity. 

“ Yield not to weakness"— this is the clarion call of the divine 
revealer, not to Arjuua alone hut to all and sundry. .Weakness ia the 
source of all evils. Bo strong, be up and doiDg. Hale Dobody, rather 
love all and do acts of services towards all and these, the Lord says, 
are methods of true devotion. 

It requires no mystic souse to follow them. They are practical 
rules which can be followed by each and every one of us. 

Sir Thomas Aquinas lias said : Whatever 1 have done in this world, 
whether intellecual or worldly things, if they have brought ono nearer 
to my God I consider thorn as blessed, not if they have failed to 
bring me nearer to Him I call them cursed. 

The divine speaker shows us the path for the attainment of tbia 
noble ideal. Life in God is the highest life and tho more we approach 
nearer to it, the more we become happier. True huppiuess consists 
in tho bliss that is in expanse, as the sage in one of the Upanishados 
says— what is rnajeatic is happiness), littleness has no bliss. We most 
extend our spheres of activities till they arc freo from sordid dc«re» 
and little cares, till they are united with tho great and the good. 

The highest message of tho Gita lies in its harmonious blending 
of the life-forces to this noble ideal of god-realisation. Tho paths of 
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knowledge, work and devotion — they are, in their true- sense one and 
the axme path. Whatever path we may follow, wc must ecc that it 
leads to the life in the infinite. Catholic Bnd broad arc the teachings 
of the Gita— for it accepts, in its fold all who seek. The Lord says 
that every-one should attain them sooner or later by whatever pa<b they 
follow: 

Science it triumphant to-day — mechanics rules our lives, but 
still wo want wrnething for the heart. The Gita is there to satisfy our 
intellectual 3nd spiritual cravings. Its demands on you are negligible 
It does not ask for asceticism. It says — attain peace wherever you 
are — only be in tune with the infinite. It will bring you Irarmony, 
joy and peace. The Gita has no creed— no dogmas, no ritual* — it is 
therefore the beat solace to the enlightened modern man. 

The sunlight never explains itself — it comes and reveals itself in 
its truth and beauty and we welcome it. The Gila is like sunlight. 
It is always there in its majesty and glory — its balmy rays will drive 
away all our sickness and ailment?, if we only invite them to our 
homes and hearths. What should I care for riches if I get no immorta- 
lily— said Maitrayi to tho great philosopher Yajnavalbya on the eve of 
his renunciation. This should be the real answer of all who snffer 
to-day. 

Life is not sweet and beautiful to-day, but it lies in us to make 
it sweeter and happier if we will. Humanity is sick ; who is there to 
come forward and lead ? I believe, there are many eager souls who 
are ready to nocrilico themselves. To them I say— accept the Gita and 
you find what you want. 




PREHISTORIC CULTURES AND ANCIENT 
RIVER VALLEYS IN INDIA 

D. Sbn. 
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N ORTHERN India the home of ancient cultures was- once washed 
by a great river known as the Indo-brahm which flowed past the 
then foot; of the Himalaya*, from cast to west, from Assam to the 
Punjab, towards the north-west. This river was connected to the 
groat Tethye Son which oonoeived the Himalayas. The foothills of the 
Himalayas — the Siwaliks, aa they are called, are the flood deposits 
borne by the Indo-brahm from during the middle phases of the Hima- 
layan upheaval till their final uplift. The Indo-brahm and the Hima- 
layan foothills, and, in between, the valleys thus set the stage to nurse 
the cradles of early mankind in India, to evolve prehistoric cultures of 
man writ large on hia stouo implements, to evolve man himself from 
$ornc pre-human creatures who lived in tire Himalayan foothills in 
curly Siwalik times. The celebrated palaeontologist Osborn says: 'We 
may look there for the ancestors not only of pre-human creature* like 
the Trinil race 1 hut of the higher and truly human types.' The broad 
and fertile valley of the Indo-brahm soon attracted the early man aod 
cradled hia cultures. 

This great Indo-brahm or tho Siwalik river rose in mid-Tertiary 
linfes* having succeeded the Eocene gulf of the Tetbys Sea’ that was 
left after the first phase of tho Himalayan upheaval had driven out 
the main ocean from the Himalayan geosyncline (trough like depres- 
sion in the sea floor which receives immense deposits of sediments.) 
This Indo-brahm then discharged the combined waters of the Brahma- 
putra, the Ganges and tho Indus, which this river once carried. The 
separation of the Indo-brabtn into the Indus, the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra look place sometime during the mid-Pleistocene subsc- 
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